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MINNEAPOLIS DIVISION OFFICE 





Headquarters of Fifth Milling Division, Covering the Great Spring Wheat 
States—The Committees and Their Work—Office and Staff of 
George P. Case, Manager of the Divisional Organization 


HERE is a quiet suite of offices in 
z the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Building, Minneapolis—so  syste- 
matically quiet and restrained that it gives 
no hint of what it really is: the storm cen- 
ter of the Northwest’s war-time milling 
industry. In this office is vested absolute 
control over 28 pér cent of the flour mills 
in the United States. 

The Northwestern district’s milling 
committee of the federal Food Adminis- 
tration is composed of Albert C. Loring, 
Minneapolis; Charles C. Bovey, Minne- 
apolis; Benjamin Stockman, Duluth; W. 
L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; J. W. 
Sherwood, Great Falls, Mont; H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; and George P. Sexauer, 
Brookings, S. D. The divisional organiza- 
tion, of which George P. Case is manager, 
is responsible to the central committee in 
New York City, presided over by James 
F. Bell, of Minneapolis, national chair- 
man. 

It is not a simple matter to organize and 
co-ordinate the control of an entire in- 
dustry, as could very well be testified by 
the members of the committee—particu- 
larly Mr. Loring, whose office is in the 
same building and so near committee 
headquarters as to make him a principal 
refuge for “first aid” in time of per- 
plexity. 

There have been many times of per- 
plexity, especially in those early days of 
the Food Administration when the milling 
business had to be put under speedy con- 
trol; when the millers’ committee had to 
begin its work of regulating the distribu- 
tion of grain for milling purposes before 
it had compiled a complete statistical basis 
of operation. 


OFFICE OPENED AUG. 29 


The Minneapolis office was opened Aug., 
29, 1917, and took over control of grain 
distribution Sept. 1. As was done through- 
out the country, steps were taken at once 
to gather data from the millers in this 
district as to the business done through 
the previous three-year period, this to 
form a basis for operations under gov- 
ernment control. 

The story of those early days of the new 
régime is still painfully fresh in the minds 
of the millers, many of whom found it 
difficult to comply with the detailed de- 
mands for information contained in the 
milling committee’s -questionnaire. The 
smaller millers, particularly, had their 
troubles in legions. Their accounts, never 
profuse, sometimes failed to yield all that 
the government desired to know. 

Often it was necessary to go through the 
files of railway shipping bills and the 
accounts of local merchants to reach any- 
thing like accurate figures on the product 
of some country mills for the three-year 
period. It was a matter of infinite pa- 
tience on the part of both the millers and 
the office force of the milling committee 
to get the blanks properly filled out, 
duplicated, filed, and forwarded to the 
New York office. 

But with all the perplexities, the mem- 
bers of the committee insist that they 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. It 
taught them great lessons, Mr. Loring says, 
concerning the patience, the willingness, 
and the patriotism of the millers; nor was 
this pleasant and profitable side of the 
business overcast by the stubbornness and 


questionable public spirit occasionally— 
but only occasionally—encountered. 

On the whole the system has worked out 
well, to the unbounded satisfaction of 
every one concerned with the food admin- 
istration programme. Distribution of 
grain to the mills, fairly and impartially, 
was the task allotted to the milling com- 
mittee, and it needs but a glance at the 
books in the district headquarters to see 
that this has been done. 

Listen to Mr. Case, for instance, answer- 
ing a telephone call from the district office 
of the Grain Corporation, which does the 
business of allotting grain subject to the 
percentages worked out by the milling 
committee. 

“The X mill wants authorization for 10 
cars of wheat? Just a moment.” 

He turns to a typewritten sheet that has 
just been laid before him by a stenogra- 
pher. 

“Sorry, can’t let them have it today,” he 
calls back into the telephone. “X mill has 
been grinding away beyond its quota. It’s 
10 per cent above the average for the dis- 
trict and 8 per cent above the average for 
the state. Might let him have a car or two 
to keep him running, but tell him he’il 
have to go slow.” 

Thorough as is the system employed by 
the Milling Division to keep its finger on 
the industry, Mr. Case’s office has been 
able to improve upon it. He has a per- 
centage table, kept up to the minute, 
showing the normal or three-year basis of 
production as against the weekly, monthly 
and seasonal output under government 
regulation. A glance at this table shows 
what the X mill did this week, last month, 
and whether it is above or below the aver- 
age production of state and district, for 
the week, the month, or the season. 

This system was exhibited to the Chi- 
cago committee not long ago by Mr. 
Loring, and since then has come into ex- 
tended use elsewhere. 

In the Northwestern district, which 
comprises Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Iowa, and 
Douglas County in Wisconsin, there are 
595 milling companies, all of which now 
have come under government regulation. 

The weekly reports required of all mills 
have been coming in regularly, and for the 
most part satisfactorily. The office force 
scrutinizes them for errors, summarizes 
them, and makes five copies of the sum- 
mary, one for the general office of the 
milling committee, one for the general 
office of the Grain Corporation, one for the 
district agent of the Grain Corporation, 
one for the district office of the milling 
committee, and one extra for emergencies. 

An immense correspondence has been 
entailed in these reports and in filling out 
the original set of blanks. Many a small 
miller without the luxury of a clerk has 
kept his office open after hours since fate- 
ful Sept. 1, evolving the rigid require- 
ment of bookkeeping made essential by 
the insistent government. As a rule he 
admits it has done him good. He finds he 
is a better business man, undoubtedly, and 
he is assured in his heart of his own loy- 
alty and public spirit. 

Not by correspondence alone has the 
milling business adjusted its affairs to the 
machinery of the Milling Division. Many 
millers have come directly to headquarters 
to straighten out their tangles and per- 
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plexities under the kindly and helpful 
hands of the members of the committee. 
They have gone away, as a rule, with a 
satisfied understanding of what the gov- 
ernment was driving at, and the committee 
has been satisfied, on its part, from this 
contact with the millers, that there is no 
reasonable sacrifice they will not be glad 
to make in carrying on the tremendous 
task of meeting the war needs of America 
and the allies. 

Distribution of grain is not, of course, 
the sole function of the millers’ committee. 
To it is intrusted also the business of 
allocating orders from allied countries for 
export flour, and to meet the government’s 
demands for the army and navy. All such 
purchases are made through the Milling 
Division, and pro-rated by it among the 
mills desiring to undertake the business. 

Experience of the committee to date has 
shown that the army and navy needs will 
be given preference by the millers, and 
that orders will be filled promptly and 
cheaply. The millers have evidenced a 
disposition to make every sacrifice. Flour 
to fill government contracts is cheerfully 
offered, and good service in delivery is in- 
variable. 

Car conservation has entered very 
largely, also, into the work of the district 
organization. The order has gone out 
fixing 60,000 Ibs as the minimum carload, 
and there are additional instructions 
aimed to insure maximum loading. The 
result of these efforts in this section from 
the first week of October to the first week 
of November was an increase of 10 per 
cent in the average carload. 

Intercession with the railroads often is 
requested by millers unable to get cars 
for prompt delivery of government orders. 
The railroads, the committee has found, 
are usually extremely prompt in meeting 
such requirements. 


PRICES USUALLY ARE RIGHT 


Not alone from the miller have come in- 
quiry and complaint; the consumer often 
figures in the day’s correspondence, usu- 
ally on the subject of prices. In nearly 
all instances, Mr. Case says, such com- 
plaints are due to a misunderstanding of 
the situation; he has found that the millers 
and their prices were usually right. 

Mr. Case has been in the grain business, 
as a member of the firm of Johnson, Case 
& Hanson. Desiring to engage in some 
branch of government work during the 
war, he found his opportunity in the Mill- 


ing Division of the Food Administration. 


With him are associated a competent 
staff, each with capacities particularly 
suited to the specialized work required. 

S. D. Freedman, the chief clerk, for 
several years was in the government serv- 
ice, most of the time in the office of Gen- 
eral Goethals at Panama. 

Charles Stites, requisition clerk, has had 
extended experience as a telegraph opera- 
tor in the grain and railroad business, and 
keeps vast rate schedules and the entire 
railway map of the Northwest firmly in 
memory. 

In the accounting department there are 
Charles F. Miller, Charles D. Bigelow, H. 
L. Davids, and Simon Johnson. Mr. 
Davids and Mr. Johnson formerly were in 
railroad service. 

Arthur Robinwitz is in charge of the 
never-ending business of making up sum- 
maries and forwarding them to the New 
York office. 

Among the clerks and stenographers 
are Mrs. Eileen Eckwall, Miss Esther M. 
Arola, Miss Mabel Benson, Miss Edith 
Fisher, Miss Gladys Bradley, and George 


Levin. 
Carrot K. Micuener. 


February 20, 1918 
GRAIN NEED STIRS HOLLAND 


Plans for Stimulating Home Production This 
Year Are Urged on Gov t—South 
Africa Expects Big Yield 

Increasing pressure of food problems 
in Holland is stimulating thought and 
presenting many suggestions to the gov- 
ernment which, it is hoped, will result in 
crops of a more substantial sort this year. 
The Dutch cannot eat their tulips. 

The question of the corn supply, “for 
the daily bread of the people,” is the sub- 
ject of a most earnest article in the 
Nederlander. 

“The bulk of our people,” remarks this 
journal, “use rye; a small minority, wheat. 
There are two ways of obtaining the 
necessary quantities of grain, by import 
from abroad or by home production. As 
regards the first alternative, as long as the 
war lasts we need cherish no illusions. 
Reports in the press state that the gov- 
ernment has secured some thousands of 
tons in the Argentine, but it is to be 
feared that our hopes in this direction 
will not be readily realized. 

“There remains, then, home production. 
But our harvest is not sufficient to supply 
even our most circumscribed needs. If 
we turn our attention exclusively to rye, 
this is at once apparent. In 1916 we im- 
ported 231,000 hectoliters, and yet our 
bread ration fell to the low level of 264 
grams, although by an admixture of corn, 
barley and potato flour the available sup- 
ply of flour was raised. Without any im- 
ported grain, it is obvious to what a pass 
we shall come. : 

“Again, in 1913—the last year of peace 
—the average rye yield in the Netherlands 
was 26 hectoliters per hectare. In 1916 
this figure had fallen to 20.5. The retro- 
grade movement may in part be ascribed 
to the unfavorable weather corditions, but 
the main cause lay in the inadequate sup- 
ply of manures and fertilizers. So far 
from being removed, this factor is likely 
to assume graver proportions in 1918. 

“It is thus urgently necessary to in- 
crease our grain stocks, and no opportu- 
nity must be lost of so doing. Nor is the 
opportunity lacking. Thousands of hec- 
tares of meadow land are awaiting con- 
version into fertile agricultural land. It 
only needs the plow to be put over it. 

“Ts the government doing this? Are the 
farmers doing it? The minister tried to 
induce the agricultural community to till 
the meadow land, but the bonuses prom- 
ised were not sufficient, and nothing was 
done. 

“Fortunately, the minister saw his mis- 
take and increased the grants to a maxi- 
mum of 250fi per hectare. But we do not 
believe there will be any general plowing 
up of meadow land. And yet, that is what 
must happen. Not tens of acres or hun- 
dreds, but thousands, must be plowed up, 
if the Netherlands is to be saved from 
famine. 

“The government must do much more, 
and there is something in its attitude that 
gives ground for hope. It should go a 
step further and give an assurance to 
every farmer who plows up meadow land 
that the eventual cost of putting this land 
under grass again will be borne by the 
government. A law should also be passed 
declaring null and void every clause in a 
lease forbidding the plowing up of grass 
land. 

“The corn supply must be increased by 
the use of the available arable land, which 
must practically all be put to that pur- 
pose. This is a time when great deeds are 
called for, and such can only be achieved 
if we are facing the alternative of starva- 


tion or action.” . 
(Continued on page 586.) 
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“It’s middlin’ hard to fool a woman,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills. ‘The other day I 
: ( \took Mis’ Fetchit home a sack of 
iP IS the newfangled lock-step flour 

ae Se milled according to the guv *ment, 
aj an’ she riz right up an’ swore I 
was tryin’ to fool her with ‘Rose 



























| aro Lightnin’ Struck’ in a ‘Fetchit’s 
pAP® Pride’ sack. Dang it, ef my rheuma- 
s\ tics wasn t jest settin’ in on me an’ 














BRITISH FOOD CONTROL 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
British control of the bread supply has 
been a constant source of complaint and 
criticism. It began with the wholly mis- 
taken hypothesis that the people who made 
it their business to feed, and had experi- 
ence in feeding, the people, could not be 
wholly trusted to serve their country, be- 
cause their selfish interests would conflict 
with their duty to the public. Conse- 
quently, bureaucrats and functionaries 
took full charge of the matter. 

Naturally, a state of war sent up the 
price of flour and bread, and the people 
became impatient and clamored for the 
regulation of prices, as they always do in 
all countries. The British politicians did 
not have the courage to tell them that, if 
the price of the raw material was arbi- 
trarily reduced, it would necessarily dis- 
courage production; that it was not a 
question of price, but a question of supply 
at any price. 

They dodged the truth because it was 
certain to be unpopular, and made their 
second great mistake by attempting to 
control the price, with the inevitable result 
of greatly shortening the available sup- 
ply. No doubt the government did what 
it thought was the best under existing cir- 
cumstances, but as a matter of fact it went 
on from bad to worse, having had several 
food controllers, the last being Lord 
Rhondda, who is an economist, and there- 
fore understands the errors of the system 
which he has inherited, but which he is 
powerless to change. 

Of course every step taken to reduce 
the cost of flour encourages its consump- 
tion; and the more flour is adulterated, the 
less it serves to provide nutriment. Britain 
finally adopted the “war flour” or high 
extraction fallacy, which wiser France has 
just repudiated, and the result has been 
most unsatisfactory from every stand- 
point. In the article which follows, it will 
be noted that the wisdom of this policy is 
now being questioned: “It is at least pos- 
sible that we should have obtained a better 
result,” says the London Spectator, “by 
extracting from the flour a larger percent- 
age of offals, so as to increase the feeding- 
stuffs available for pigs and poultry, in- 
stead of forcing human beings to eat a flour 
of which a certain percentage is barely 
digestible.” 

There is no question whatever as to this; 
not only would the entire food supply of 


Great Britain have been increased by such 
a policy, but, moreover, the people who 
have been thus forced to eat indigestible 
flour would have been in much better 
physical condition; having good bread to 
eat, they could have done with less of it, 
it being a fact that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to eat more of the bread made from 
high percentage flour in order to get an 
equal amount of nourishment out of it. 

The London Spectator has consistently 
opposed the British system of food con- 
¢rol, pointing out its economic absurdities, 
of course to no avail. The following edi- 
torial, entitled “Consequences of Food 
Control,” is from a recent issue of this 
publication, and shows what the result of 
these mistakes has been. . 

“The public—even the most ignorant 
section of the public—is beginning at last 
to awaken to the consequences of the at- 
tempt to control food prices. In the poor- 
est quarters it is today a-common saying 
that ‘Directly the food controller touches 
anything you cannot get it any more.’ This 
is a result which every student of political 
economy could have predicted months or 
years ago, and many economists did pre- 
dict. Very few people listened to them. 
Indeed, even Mr. Walter Runciman got 
practically no hearing when, as president 
of the Board of Trade, he met complaints 
against rising prices by pointing out that 
the question of supply was more impor- 
tant than the question of price, and that, 
if prices were controlled, supplies would 
probably disappear. 

“The mass of the population took no 
heed. They imagined that by some unex- 
plained mechanism it was possible for the 
government to supply them with the com- 
modities they were in the habit of buying, 
at the low scale of prices achieved in time 
of peace. This scale of prices, it must be 
noted in pagsing, was very far below that 
to which their fathers and grandfathers 
had been accustomed. But people quickly 
forget past prices, as well as other past 
events, and it is a very natural instinct to 
demand the maintenance of a standard of 
comfort that has been reached after long 
years of struggle. 

“If any of our politicians had had the 
courage at the beginning of the agitation 
against high prices to tour the country, 
pointing out that a rise in prices was a 
necessary consequence of the limitation of 
supply caused by the fact of war, it is just 
possible that most of the evils we have 
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since suffered might have been averted. 
By dint of careful and repeated explana- 
tions the country might have been taught 
that the only way to deal with a shortage 
of staple commodities is to allow prices to 
rise, so that the rise might, on the one 
hand, encourage producers to increase 
supplies, and, on the other hand, discour- 
age extravagance on the part of con- 
sumers. Instead of taking this line, the 
food controllers took the easier course of 
allowing the ignorance of the public to 
guide the policy of the nation. 

“Possibly Lord Rhondda, who is an 
economist, argued the question out with 
himself, and came to the conclusion that 
mere words would never teach the nation 
so well as hard facts, and that therefore 
it was better to give the multitude its 
head and let it learn its own lesson. If 
this was Lord Rhondda’s calculation, it 
may be condemned as cynical, but in palli- 
ation we must remember that politics 
breeds this particular kind of expedient: 
populus vult decipi, decipiatur. 

“The make-believe has now served its 
turn: the public has awakened to the folly 
that has been committed, but, character- 
istically, it does not blame itself for hav- 
ing demanded this folly; it blames the 
politicians who indulged the popular 
humor. Yet we may fairly say in Lord 
Rhondda’s favor that, on the assumption 
that any control of prices is permissible, 
his methods have been as careful and as 
scientific as they could possibly have been. 
His plan was to check the cost of each 
article from its source to its destination, 
in accordance with a plan which is said to 
have saved the War Office much money in 
placing its contracts. 

“It is satisfactory, however, to see that 
at last the people responsible for food 
control are frankly telling the public 
where the fault lies. Mr. Clynes, a labor 
member of Parliament who is parliamen- 
tary secretary to the ministry of food, 
made a most admirable speech toward the 
close of the old year to a deputation of 
trade-unionists and other labor bodies. 
While claiming credit for the department 
to which he belongs for what it had done 
in the way of reducing prices, he went on 
frankly to confess that the policy of price 
reduction must lead to the curtailment of 
supplies: 

“‘Any man who gave a moment’s time 
to a job like this would find oyt that by 
arbitrarily fixing a price for a particular 
food he could wholly deprive the com- 
munity of that food. In view of the situ- 
ation the whole world over, they ran a 
serious risk of preventing supplies coming 
by unduly forcing prices down. 

“In the case of bread the subsidy to 
bring down the price of the loaf to nine- 
pence had reached some forty million 
pounds sterling. The cheapening of po- 
tatoes by a similar method had cost five 
million pounds sterling. The price of 
meat had been reduced to so low a figure 
that they found retail butchers’ shops 
were closing because the butchers could 
not pay their way at the prices charged, 
and they had had to consider a small in- 
crease, so that the men engaged in dis- 
tributing meat might have a reasonable 
wage for their services to the country.’ 

“The last sentence emphasizes an aspect 
of the question which is habitually ignored 
by most representatives of what is called 
Labor. They assume that the working- 
man is entitled to continually expanding 
wages, but that he is also entitled to de- 
mand that he shall be supplied with the 
things he wants, at prices which may leave 
no margin at all for the remuneration of 
those who produce them. 
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“This assumption is bound to result in 
economic disaster. It is best illustrated 
when we are dealing with a commodity 
which is imported from abroad. American 
bacon is a useful illustration. At the be- 
ginning of his operations Lord Rhondda 
was somewhat cautious in dealing with 
bacon, knowing that if he controlled the 
price too rigidly the American firms who 
earn a living by supplying this country 
with bacon would look for a market else- 


‘where. Gradually, however, he stiffened 


his policy of price control till these firms 
decided that it no longer paid to send 
bacon to Great Britain. 

“The case of butter is equally striking. 
The figures are given in a letter to Tues- 
day’s Times from Lord Strachie, who 
points out that Lord Rhondda has fixed 
the price at which butter imported from 
Holland may be sold here at two hundred 
and twenty-nine shillings per hundred- 
weight, whilst the cost of producing such 
butter is four hundred and forty-five 
shillings. It is unnecessary to look any 
further for an explanation of the stoppage 
of the supply of Dutch butter. A similar 
consideration applies to Danish butter. 

“When we come to home-grown com- 
modities the same forces operate, but their 
operation is not quite so clearly visible, 
because of the complication of issues in- 
volved. The meat question is at the mo- 
ment the one which is perhaps most 
exciting the public mind. The farmers 
assert as a body that the trouble arises 
from the fact that Lord Rhondda fixed 
meat prices on such a scale that it paid 
them better to sell their beasts before they 
were ready, instead of keeping them back 
until they were in a fatter condition, and 
therefore capable of yielding more human 
food for each beast killed. In the main 
this allegation is not disputed. As regards 
the retailers of meat, Mr. Clynes himself. 
admitted in the passage above quoted that 
it had been necessary to revise prices be- 
cause they had been fixed too low to yield 
a reasonable profit. 

“If it be asked what then could the gov- 
ernment have done in place of what they 
have done with such unpleasant conse- 
quences, the answer is that the govern- 
ment should have dealt with the particular 
evil which had revealed itself. That evil 
was not the rise in prices, but the sus- 
picion of ‘profiteering’ Instead of deal- 
ing with this suspicion, many government 
spokesmen did their best to accentuate it 
by themselves adopting the word, and thus 
indorsing the popular cry. 

“If the government believed that this 
cry was justified, they ought to have dealt 
with it specifically. They ought to have 
insisted that producers and retailers of 
foodstuffs should be subjected, not to a 
limitation of the prices at which they sold, 
but to a limitation of the. profits which 
they pocketed, the surplus being handed 
over to the exchequer as a contribution to 
the cost of the war. In that event the 
outcry against profiteers would have had 
no further basis, and the rise in prices 
would have had the desired end of increas- 
ing production and diminishing consump- 
tion. 

“The reason why the working classes at- 
tached more importance to the suspicion 
of ‘profiteering’ than to the fact of high 
prices is sufficiently obvious. Their own 
wages had gone up in the majority of 
cases far more than prices had risen. In 
many instances wages have risen three or 
four hundred per cent since the war be- 
gan, in some instances even more; while 
prices have only risen, at most a hundred 
per cent. 

“But the even more important fact is 
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that, owing to the abolition of 
ee ee rules, and the uent in- 


troduction of female labor into workshops, 
with the extended use of unskilled 
1 on nominally skilled work, the fam- 
ily incomes have in¢reased enormously. 
Indeed, there is not the slightest doubt 
that one of the most potent causes of the 
rise in prices has been the increased pur- 
chasing-power of the working classes. 
“Consequently, the great mass of the 
nation would have suffered no hardship if 
prices had been allowed to rise. Special 
provision could have been made to meet 
the case of the very poor, as has, indeed, 
partly been done by raising the scale of 
old-age pensions and of poor-law allow- 


ances. 

“A practical point worth consideration 
at the present moment is the ibility of 

artially undoing the mischief that has 
een done by committing the nation to an 
expenditure of forty million pounds 
sterling in order to lower the price of 
bread, thus inereasing the consumption. 
Absolutely to reverse this blunder is prob- 
ably riow impossible, but it has been sug- 
gested that millers should be allowed to 
issue a finer grade of flour to be made into 
a special white loaf, which should be sold 
at a very much higher price than the 
standard loaf. 

“Indeed, it is open to question whether, 
from the point of view of net economy in 
the food supply of the nation, the lower- 
ing of the grade of flour was a wise meas- 
ure to take. It is at least possible that 
we should have obtained a better result 
by extracting from the flour a larger per- 
centage of offals, so as to increase the 
feedingstuffs available for pigs and poul- 
try, instead of forcing human beings to eat 
a flour of which a certain percentage is 
barely digestible.” 


TIMES AND MANNERS CHANGE 

A miller the other day received the 
following letter from a large wholesale 
grocer in the East: 

“We inclose herewith trial order for one 
carload of your flour. If the flour proves 
satisfactory and you are able to make rea- 
sonably prompt shipment, we may be able 
to favor you with a portion of our busi- 
ness.” 

Accompanying the letter was a formal 
signed order, with shipping instruction 
and all quite complete save for the price 
of the flour itself, this item being left 
wholly to the miller’s determination. 

O tempora, O mores. How long since 
this buyer had a stern and forbidding 
aspect and a large raucous voice filed to 
its roughest edge for the especial pur- 
pose of greeting earnest and ye flour 
salesmen* and timidly prayerful millers 
when they were tea admission to the 
sacred presence. Today the repellent mien 
is gone and the harshness of the voice is 
smoothed to gentle persuasion; the hat, 
long tilted to express cockiness and com- 
mand, or pulled low to register truculence, 
is now worn in seemly and modest fashion 
or carried respectfully in the left hand, 
the warm right being extended in friendly 
greeting. — 

As to price, what is that as between 
friends? Fill it in to suit yourself! 

In the past few months the flour buyer 
for a great baking company of the East 
has found it necessary. to spend much 
time in the West in direct contact with 
millers in ordér to secure needed flour 
supplies for his company’s plants. Re- 
cently he recalled the change from the 
days when, on a twelve-foot mahogany 
bench outside his office door, a half dozen 
or more millers and flour salesmen cooled 
their heels and awaited his pleasure. With 
exceeding good humor he admitted the 
change in times, and suggested that with 
a continuation of present conditions some 
of his miller friends might sooner or later 
take a leaf from his experience book and 
equip their offices with mahogany benches 
for the accommodation of wandering 
buyers of flour. His hint is here pub- 
lis’ for the first time for the benefit of 
whom it may concern. 











Big Export Flour Shipments 


A train of 50 cars of flour for export 
left Minneapolis this morning (Feb. 20) 


over the Milwaukee road. Another train 
of the same size will be shipped tomorrow 
over the Soo, and arrangements have been 
made for a train every day, until there is 
an accumulation of export flour at the 
seaboard. 


WAR BREAD COMPULSORY 


Exclusive Use of “Victory” Foods Preseribed 
for All Hotels, Dining Cars, Steamship Sa- 
loons, and Other Public Eating Places 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 16—The ex- 
clusive use of “Victory” bread, pies, pas- 
tries, cookies, and other products has been 
prescribed by the F Administration 
for all hotels, dining-cars, steamship sa- 
loons, and other public eating establish- 
ments, to become effective at once. 

Up to this time public eating establish- 
ments have been compelled to mix 20 per 
cent wheat flour substitutes in all of their 
breads and rolls, but have been left free 
to use the required percentages of sub- 
stitutes for other products at such times 
and meals as they choose. 

Hereafter all of their sweet yeast 
dough products, cookies, cakes, pies, 
doughnuts and pastry, must contain a 
third of wheat substitutes at all times, 
and their batter cakes, griddle cakes and 
waffles three-quarters of substitutes. 

The new regulation has been put into 
operation for the protection of those pub- 
lic eating-places which desire to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the 
Food Administration in wheat-saving, but 
were subjected to unfair competition. 
By placing all under the same unvarying 
rule, this competition is eliminated. 

The new rule, which is No. 27 under 
the general rules and regulations govern- 
ing licensees manufacturing bakery prod- 
ucts, is as follows: 

“Rule 27 (effective Feb. 15, 1918). All 
bakery products manufactured by a 
licensee that are consumed in any hotel, 
restaurant, dining-car, steamship, board- 
ing-house, or any other public eating- 
place, or club, operated by such licensee, 
shall contain at least: the percentage of 
wheat flour substitutes stated in Rule 25.” 

Rule 25 states the percentage of substi- 
tutes which products must contain in or- 
der to be termed “Victory.” They are as 
follows: bread and rolls, 20 per cent sub- 
stitute; sweet yeast dough goods, crack- 
ers, biscuits, cookies, cakes, pies, fried 
cakes and pastry, 3314 per cent; batter 
cakes, griddle cakes, waffles, 75 per cent. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 








GRAIN FOR MALTING DENIED 


Food Administration Forbids Purchase of 
Barley and Other Cereals for That Purpose 
Until Rules for Maltsters Are Issued 


Wasutneton, D. C., Feb. 16.—The Food 
Administration has forbidden the pur- 
chase of barley and other grains for malt- 
ing. This ruling has been incorporated in 
the following telegram sent to all malt- 
sters throughout the country: 

“You are directed, until rules governing 
maltsters are issued, to cease all purchases 
of barley and other grains for malting.” 

The Food Administration estimates that 
maltsters now have on hand a sufficient 
sunnly of barley and other grains to last 
from three to six months. In the course 
of a few days detailed rules governing 


additional purchases and the holding of 


grain by maltsters will be issued by the 
Administration. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Delay of Freight 

A decision of the New York supreme 
court in Buffalo, announced in the case of 
Burns Grain Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 
follows what appears to be well-estab- 
lished law as to the. liability of a railway 
company for delaying transportation of 
freight where, when the goods are re- 
ceived for carriage, the company knows 
of unusual conditions that robably 
entail a delay, and yet omits to advise the 


“ee. 

aintiff sued for tardy delivery of a 
pe cr and defendant pleaded as a 
defense that, although it had all necessary 
facilities for handling ordinary traffic, it 
could not promptly handle the extraordi- 
nary volume of traffic imposed upon it at 
the times involved in the suit. The de- 
fense was stricken by the court for rea- 
sons stated as follows: 

“It may be that, had the carrier t- 
ed these goods for transportation under 
normal conditions, and thereafter and 
prior to the commencement of the carry- 
ing abnormal conditions such as are plead- 
ed arose, delay in delivery might have 
been excusable. But in the case at bar, 
under the conditions made manifest by the 
portion of the answer in question, the de- 
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fendant, when it accepted the goods, knew 
of such conditions reasonably likely to 
delay delivery, and, knowing such condi- 
tions, accepted the goods for transporta- 


tion without comment. 


“I believe that, under such circumstan- 
ces, a shipper is not bound to be apprised 
of unusual conditions affecting railroad 
traffic, and that, such conditions being 
peculiarly—and here admittedly—within 
the knowledge of the carrier, the latter 
was bound to at least notify the shipper of 
possible delay before accepting the goods 


for carriage. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Demand for Wheat Flour Urgent—Scarcity of 
Substitutes Hampers Sales—Ne Wheat 
Feed Being Offered 

(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Demand for 
wheat flour and flour substitutes is still 
active. But few substitutes are available 





locally, and retailers are hampered in the 


sale of flour on account of inability to 
supply substitutes. Local market bare of 
wheat feeds, and none offering in transit. 
Other feeds in light supply, with prices 
nominal. Rice flour offered in transit at 
$8.85 per 100 lbs, in sacks. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—There is no 
change in the flour situation. Demand 
continues far in excess of supply, and 
wheat flour is scarcer than ever, due to the 
marked reduction in milling operations. 
Substitutes are also very difficult to obtain, 
and demand is unsatisfied. Millfeed is 
urgently sought, but there is none to be 
had and no business reported, 

Peter Deruen. 





Cuicaco, Inu., Feb. 19.—Rye advanced 
1@1'%c on Monday, to the highest of the 
season, with sales of No, 2 at $2.23@ 
2.23%. The visible supply of rye de- 
creased 11,000 bus last week, and is now 


1,651,000 bus, against 2,064,000 last year. - 


C. H. CHatien. 





Battimore, Mp., Feb. 19.—Flour would 
bring fancy prices, if obtainable, as 
stocks practically are exhausted, and peo- 
ple refuse to starve. Substitutes are ut 
as scarce as flour. Millfeed inanimate 
and nominal. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Purapverpuia, Pa., Feb. 19.—Flour in 
small supply and firm at former rates. 
Trade quiet, owing to lack of offerings. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Feb, 18.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Feb, 17 Feb. 19 





Destination— Feb. 16 Feb. 9 1917 1916 
LiGRROR. ccececese. vvees 41,000 46,000 41,163 
Liverpool ...... 38,000 ..... 10,000 7,726 
Glasgow ....... 16,000 ..... 7,000 24,786 
TGR occccnsece segce ceqee erece 19,000 
BRUT. wvcccsrcves 84,008 ceces seces 6,582 
Beptetel ccccccce eucas cevce’ eeses 5,036 
Manchester ... 2.02 cvese coves 10,000 
France ........ 13,000 64,000 13,000 8,812 
BRO ic cccecsne 0000 = ncnce ceece § cecce 
Rotterdam ..... seooe ceove 11,000 ..... 
Chriatignia 1... scese seece ceeoce> 1,107 
Copenhagen .... ..... 12,000 2,000 23,708 
GREGOR. Saccicctcs eocse eesoe  evese 6,175 
COMM cececcaccc scence 1,000 6,000 6,927 
BEBE cvbsckctcn cecce “eeegs Sones 5,470 
Bam Dominge... .coce cosce ceases 3,832 
Other W. L's... secce ceece 17,000 18,060 
Cen. America .. ..225 seses 7,000 11,150 
BrasSil eccvcsoee ceva ‘eevee 20,000 14,498 
Other S. A. ....  seees 1,000 3,000 3,199 
B, BE. Amevieh.. cease jweece caver 540 
Others .......+. 68,000 20,000 8,000 294 

Totals .....-. 187,000 130,000 144,000 217,054 





Winter and Spring Wheat 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


o—Ac o— Bushele——, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1917.. 27,6638 19,039 46,692 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,786 482 168 640 
1916.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 362 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,683 63,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 1763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 46,816 400 330 1730 
1911.. 29,168 20,381 49,648 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,852 46,681 434 201 636 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,728 446 291 1787 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 666 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 226 634 
1906.. 29,961 17,866 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,988 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 826 228 6652 
1903.. 32,510 16,964 49,465 402 236 638 
1902. 667 19,546 202 363 307 # 670 





February 20, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Feb, 17 Feb. 19 

Feb. 16 Feb.9 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....151,620 135,325 341,430 368,620 
Duluth-Superior 19,080 12,025 10,770 39,900 











Milwaukee ..... 7,800 9,200 2,400 11,000 

TOO cicucvs 178,500 156,550 354,600 419,620 
Outside mills*..122,245 ...... 2965 .cccee 

Ag pate sprg..300,745 ...... 491,615 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,680 28,240 36,700 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 45,600 47,300 46,800 50,800 
Buffalo ........ 163,700 156,800 101,900 132,700 
Rochester’ ..... 14,300 11,200 9,900 12,400 
Chicago ....... 13,250 16,750 21,760 24,500 
Kansas City.... 47,800 61,800 68,500 68,200 
Kansas Cityt...209,460 198,240 176,870 210,876 
TOIGGD ocecases 6,500 23,600 16,200 36,200 
Toledof ....... 26,860 42,090 88,025 79,450 
Nashville** .... 31,010 44,800 79,480 64,390 
Portland, Oreg.. 25,350 26,460....... .....- 
Seattle ........ 29,765 36,740 6,530 26,510 
Tacoma ....... 31,145 21,110 17,765 22,400 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 17 Feb. 19 


Feb. 16 Feb.9 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 29 26 66 76 
Duluth-Superior .. 54 33 30 $111 
Outside mills* .... 45 43 50 68 
Average spring.. 36 33 56 75 
Milwaukee ........ 60 77 20 45 
St. Louis ......... 53 56 73 70 
St. Louisf ........ 59 61 60 80 
BRMMAIO. coccicccoce 92 94 61 80 
Rochester ........ 73 58 49 61 
CRICABO .ccccccess 40 57 80 93 
Kansas City ...... 59 65 82 95 
Kansas Cityt ..... 73 72 61 79 
TOGO cocccccsess 34 60 34 75 
WONSROT . cccccccces 37 50 40 68 
Nashville** ....... 20 29 54 63 
Portland, Oregon... 76 80 ee 
MORTEIS ceccccccece 63 78 16 65 
Tacoma .......+6. 64 37 13 39 
BOOaD. cacvscvscs 54 57 48 75 
Minnesota-Dakotas 36 33 56 75 
Other states ...... 67 61 49 74 


Flour output for week ending Feb, 16 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Feb. 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


* cluding Nashville, 


§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 8-day 60-day 

Feb. 18 ....... $4.75% $4.74% @4.74% $4.71% 

Feb. 14-19 4.75% ......@4.74% 4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Feb, 19) at 42%. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 16 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 355 99 249 291 2 
Boston ...... 4 8 7 eae 
Buffalo 297 91 321 
Chicago . 6,806 215 624 
Detroit .. 159 > ere 
Duluth 35 64 333 
Galveston ... 6 78 ++. 168 3878 
Indianapolis. 43 540 oo eee 
Kansas City. 1,068 1,503 771 18. cvs 
Milwaukee... 776 220 613 80 146 
Minneapolis. . 723 458 1,686 678 1,019 
New Orleans, 3 267 741 192 
Newp. News. eae aoe ee eee 
New York... 234 14 540 64 798 
Omaha ..... 363 1,102 650 10 46 
Peoria ...... 7 725 ese 


Philadeiphia. 245 18 671 18 69 














St. Louis ... 60 223 237 8 5 
Toledo ...... 499 68 165 @ see 

Totals..... 11,818 6,333 13,987 1,651 3,833 
Feb. 9, 1918 12,6438 6,443 18,879 1,662 3,759 


Feb, 17, 1917 46,848 12,709 39,538 2,024 4,516 
Feb. 19, 1916 64,230 19,666 20,110 2,787 3,068 
Feb, 20, 1915 51,759 41,246 33,001 1,372 3,733 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
875,000 bus; rye, 11,000. Increases—Corn, 
890,000 bus; oats, 108,000; barley, 74,000. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and fiaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 





Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1917.. 651 3,159 1,687 209 60 8 17 
1916 640 2,688 1,262 181 47 16 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,649 64 14 16 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 1965 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 780 3,126 1,418 224 936 19 
1911.. 621 2,631 922 160 383 19 «18 
1910.. 636 2,886 1,186 174 385 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,652 1,007 178 380 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 684 2,690 764 164 32 26 14 
1906.. 736 2,927 966 180 383 26 165 
1906.. 693 703 963 137 #28 28 18 
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NO GRINDING BEYOND ALLOTMENT 





Mills Which Have Ground to Date 75 Per Cent of 90 Per Cent of Their 
Average Yearly Grind Must Shut Down—Other Mills Must Dis- 
continue Grinding as Soon as They Reach That Figure 


The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration has ordered 
that, every flour mill which has ground to 
date 75 per cent of 90 per cent of its 


average yearly grind is required to dis- 


continue grinding immediately on receipt 
of this order, and that all mills which have 
not yet ground that per cent of their aver- 
age yearly grind are required to shut down 
instantly when they have reached that 
figure. : 
Exceptions to this rule are mills grind- 
ing on army and navy orders, and also 
mills which retain permission to grind 
local wagon wheat for domestic trade. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN MEET 


Milling Executives of Food Administration 
Discuss Traffic Supply Problems and Im- 
portant Rules in Gathering at Chicago 


Curcago, Itu., Feb. 16—A meeting of 
all the chairmen of the milling divisions of 
the Food Administration was held in Chi- 
cago, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Feb. 11-13, in the executive offices of B. A. 
Eckhart, chairman of the local division. 
All were present with the exception of 
Theodore B. Wilcox, of Division No. 8; 
in his stead was G. B. Hayes, his assistant. 
Traffic and supply problems and impor- 
tant rules were discussed at length. 

Since: the conference, mills in all divi- 
sions have been notified that as soon as 
they have ground up to 75 per cent of 
their 90 per cent allotment of wheat for 
the crop year, they will be required to 
shut down until further notice. Mills that 
have already ground up to 75 per cent or 
more of their allotments will notified 
at once to this effect. This is one of the 
important rules, and is now well under- 
stood by mills in all divisions. 

There is a possibility that the 95 per 
cent flour will be abolished and a straight 
100 per cent will be adopted by all, pro- 
vision being made for taking care of ex- 
isting contracts of 95 percent flour. 
There will be no change, however, in the 
basis of 4 bus and 24 Ibs. 

No more wheat will be allotted to new 
milling capacity. It is understood, how- 
ever, that one or two new mills that have 
recently been completed, one in the West, 
will be permitted to mill, but its entire 
output of wheat flour will go to the army 
and navy. 








C. H. C#atten. 





Cereal Chemists Convene 

Cuicaco, Inu, Feb. 18.—The Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists met at Hotel La 
Salle, —_ Friday and Saturday, Feb. 
15-16, for the purpose of discussing the 
methods of utilizing flour substitutes in 
making the “Victory” loaf and other bak- 
ery products. The meéting was presided 
over by Dr. B. R. Jacobs, dietetical chem- 
ist for the national Food Administration. 
A number of chemists connected with 
mills, probably 12 or 16 in all, a scatter- 
ing of bakers and a few millers, including 
Theodore B. Ismert and C, M. Harden- 
bergh, both of Kansas City, were present. 

At the suggestion of Dr. R. A. Dutcher, 
a professor of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a resolution was 
adopted recommending to Herbert Hoov- 
er, federal food administrator, the ap- 
pointment of a commission which shall de- 
termine the percentage of extraction of 
flours, if a change is to be made. 

: C. H. CHatren. 





Administration Seizes Flour 

Cuicaco, Ixz., Feb. 18.—F. C. P. Nissen, 
6139 South Ashland Avenue, flour and 
feed dealer, became a contributor to the 
Red Cross last week on a rather large 
scale, due to the seizure of a quantity of 
his flour and rolled oats by the food ad- 
ministrator of Illinois. A few days ago, 
Mr. Nissen received a carload of flour and, 
disregarding the Food Administration’s 
ruling prohibiting the selling of flour, ex- 
cepting on the ratio of substitutes, an- 
nounced a large sale. He had a stock on 
hand of 550 bbls of white flour and 1,200 

bbls of rye flour. 
Through the efforts of Harry N. 
er, Illinois food administrator, some 


of the flour was partitioned among the 
small stores and bakers, and Mr. Nissen 
was obliged to hand over his excess profits, 
amounting to about $200, to the Red Cross. 
The local food administrator is investigat- 
ing the supplies of flour in the local ware- 
houses, and is watching the amounts very 
carefully. 
C. H. CHatren. 





FLOUR SALE RULES AMENDED 


New Regulation Permits Disposal of Mixed 
Flours Without Formally Prescribed 
Equivalent of Wheat Substitutes 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 16—The re- 
cently promulgated regulations governing 
the sale of flour have been amended by the 
Food Administration to permit the sale 
of mixed flours containing less than 50 per 
cent of wheat flour without the formally 
prescribed equivalent sale of wheat sub- 
stitute. 

Retailers are forbidden to sell mixed 
flours containing more than 50 per cent of 
wheat flour to any person unless the 
amount of wheat flour substitutes sold is 
insufficient to make the total amount of 
such substitutes, including those in mixed 
flour, equal to the total amount of wheat 
flour in the mixed flour. 

For instance, if any mixed flour is pur- 
chased containing 60 per cent wheat flour 
and 40 per cent substitutes, it is necessary 
that an additional 20 per cent of substi- 
tutes be purchased. This brings it to the 
basis of one pound of substitute for each 
pound of wheat flour. 

The other exceptions to this basis of 
purchase, in addition to that of mixed 
flours containing less than 50 per cent of 
wheat flour, are t concerning graham 
and whole-wheat flour, which flours may 
be sold at a ratio of three pounds to five 
pounds of wheat flour; and a special ex- 
ception, which may be granted upon appli- 
cation showing the necessity, in the case 
of specially prepared infants’ and in- 
valids’ food containing flour. 

RicHarp B, Wartrovs. 








MILLFEED PRICE INQUIRY 


Food Administration Appoints Alfred Bran- 
deis of Louisville to Investigate Charges of 
Extortionate Dealing in Western States 


Wasninoton, D. C., Feb. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Food Administration 
has appointed Alfred Brandeis, of Louis- 
ville, brother of Associate Justice Bran- 
deis, of the Supreme Court, to investigate 
allegations that extortionate prices are 
being charged for millfeeds in the western 
states. Mr. Brandeis will leave Washing- 
ton today to commetice his investigation. 
The first territory surveyed will be Okla- 
homa. Mr. Brandeis, it was stated at the 
Food Administration offices, will have the 
co-operation of state food administrators 
and inspectors in the employ of milling 
committees in the several western states. 


Ricwarp B. Watrovs. 





No More Market Opinions 

Cuicaco, Inu., Feb. 18.—No more mar- 
ket opinions are to be sent out by commis- 
sion houses, in their market letters or in 
market gossip, until April 1. This was the 
decision of a special conference of 50 in- 
vited members of the Board of Trade 
here, at a ——s held this afternoon. The 
meeting was called by President A. S. 
White, who with Vice-presidents James A. 
Patten and Hiram H. Sager, and a num- 
ber of directors, attended. The market 
situation in corn and oats was carefully 

ne over, Former ager Joseph P. 

riffin and C. H. Canby were the principal 
speakers. 

C. H. Cratren. 





Change in Grain Standards Asked 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 16—A plea 
for modification of the existing grain 
standards and regulations a by 
the Department of Agriculture been 
made to the President by a delegation of 
wheat state representatives headed by 
C. H. March, a member of the Minnésota 
Public Safety Commission, and Repre- 


a 


sentative Halvor Steenerson, of Minne- 


sota. 

The wheat states’ delegation urged the 
President to create a federal grain stand- 
ards advisory board, to be composed of 
practical ~_ men. It was suggested that 
this board be empowered to review the 

lations governing growing standards 
formulated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 
Ricuarp B, Wartrovs. 


INCREASE IN WHEAT PRICE 


Three Proposals Are Made in Congress Asking 
Government Guaranty of Minimum that 
Would Yield Farmer $2.50 to $3 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 16.—A guar- 
anty by the government of an increased 
minimum wheat price to the farmer was 
the subject-matter of three proposals in- 
troduced in Congress the past week. A 
resolution introduced by Senator Gore, 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, proposes a 
minimum of $2.50 for No. 1 northern 
wheat at Chicago. Similar measures in- 
troduced by Senator McCumber, of North 
Dakota, and Representative Norton, of 
the same state, propose $2.75 and $3 
wheat, respectively. 

The increased wheat price proposals 
are now pending before the agriculture 
committees of the Senate and House. It 
is expected that hearings on them will 
commence this week. 

The chief argument presented by the 
proponents of the measures is that the 
farmer needs an increased guaranty to 
stimulate maximum production of spring 
wheat. It is further alleged that the 
farmer’s profits are being converted into 
losses through the exorbitant prices he is 
compelled to pay for his consumption 
products. 4 

In contradiction of this, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, following an investi- 
gation, has prepared figures to show that 
the farmer’s profits have averaged more 
than 100 per cent increases, while the 
costs of the materials he buys have in- 
creased only between 30 and 70 per cent. 

It is further pointed out that the $2.20 
minimum fixed by the Price-fixing Com- 
mission under the food act was a suffi- 
cient stimulus to cause the farmers to 
increase their wheat acreage by more than 
1,000,000 acres last fall. This was 7,000,- 
000 acres in excess of the last five-year 
average. 

It is probable that within the next week 
strong opposition to the pending increased 
wheat price legislation will develop in the 
consuming centers of the East and Mid- 
dle West. Figures laid before members 
of the Senate show that an increase of $1 
per bu on wheat to the farmer would mean 
an aggregate additional bread bill for the 
American le of $1,000,000,000. Com- 
petent authorities have reported that $3 
wheat would mean flour at $16@17 bbl, 
and a consequent advance of at least two 
cents in the bread loaf. 

In dealing with this legislation, it is 
anticipated that the Administration will 
foresee the probable influence of such 
bread price increases on Liberty Loans, 
and that it will not overlook the probable 
adverse influence of greatly increased 
bread — on the morale of the great 
war industrial communities of the East 
and Middle West. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 











More Moisture for Growing Wheat 


Sr. Lovts, Mo., Feb. 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Rains the past 12 hours have 
provided further moisture for growing 
wheat in Missouri and southern Illinois. 
The crop is making good progress. With 
warm, wing weather, condition of the 
plant could not be improved upon. 

Perer Dertien. 





Tacoma Milling in Transit 

Seatrie, Wasn., Feb. 16.—The Wash- 
ington Public Service Commission has 
issued an order in a proceeding brought 
Ny the Sperry Flour Co. against the Great 

orthern Railway Co., granting Tacoma 
mills the same milling-in-transit rates to 
points north of Seattle as are allowed 
Seattle mills. W. C. Trrrany. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has declared its 
regular oh | dividend of 3 per cent 
and an extra of 1 per cent on common. 
Also its regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred. 





$71 
LIMIT ON FEED PROFITS 


Food Administration Bans Resales of Wheat 
Millfeed Within the Trade and Regulates 
Gains of Brokers, Commission Men 
and Jobbers 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 16—The 
Food Administration has taken steps to 
remedy one of the chief complaints of the 
wheat farmer by eliminating resales of 
wheat feeds within the trade, and by fur- 
ther fixing reasonable limits for the profits 
of brokers, commission men and jobbers 
in this commodity. 

Under the new regulations, brokers in 
wheat feeds may not charge more than 25c 
per ton brokerage; commission agents, 
making sale, delivery and collection, may 
not charge more than 50c per ton commis- 
sion; and wholesalers or jobbers shall not 
charge more than a reasonable advance 
over the average bulk price at mill (plus 
brokerage, commission or inspection fees 
actually paid, freight and cost of sacks) 
of his stock, on hand or under contract, 
but not at that time contracted to be sold. 

The advance allowed wholesalers or job- 
bers must not exceed the following: ship- 
ment from mill or in transit, payment 
cash, demand draft or sight draft, $1 
per ton; shipment from mill or in transit, 
sale on arrival draft terms, $1.50 per ton; 
sale ex-jobber warehouse, payment cash, 
sight draft or demand draft, $2.50 per 
ton; sale ex-jobber warehouse, upon ar- 
rival draft terms, $3 per ton. In making 
sales on credit, not to exceed $1 per ton 
may be added to the margin which could 
be charged if sold on arrival draft terms. 

In order that wheat feed may go from 
the miller to the retailer in as direct a 
line as possible, but one profit on sales 
within the trade is permitted. This limits 
the profit to one dealer, or if sold by sev- 
eral dealers, the total profit shall not ex- 
ceed the original po profit. In this 
manner the profits of unnecessary han- 
dlers are eliminated. 

Because of the shortage of wheat feed, 
parties holding contracts for that com- 
modity made prior to Feb. 15, 1918, will 
be given until March 165 to fulfill them. 
Dealers who have unfilled contracts after 
that date will be required to file a memo- 
randum with the feedingstuffs section of 
the Food Administration, on or before 
April 1, of all unfilled contracts, together 
with the amount of wheat feed stock on 
hand March 15, which was purchased on 
such contracts. Because of this extension 
of time for the fulfillment of contracts, it 
is not possible to say when the supply of 
wheat feed will be appreciably increased. 

The profits of retail dealers in this 
commodity will be determined by the fed- 
eral Food Administrator for each state. 
While retailers doing a business of less 
than $100,000 a year are not licensed, they 
are nevertheless subject to the food con- 
trol act, which provides that they shall not 
exact more than a “fair and reasonable 
profit.” Unlicensed retailers who do not 
observe the ruling of the state federal food 
administrator regarding profits on wheat 
feeds may have their supplies cut off from 
manufacturers or wholesalers by notifica- 
tion of the food administration. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








New Export License Rule 


The War Trade Board has announced 

that, after March 1, all applications for 
export licenses must be signed either by 
the applicant himself or by an agent whose 
authority must be evidenced by a power 
of attorney acknowledged before a notary 
public, upon a form approved by the 
War Trade Board, bearing a revenue 
stamp, and filed with the board in Wash- 
ington. 
a by Mee! grt ony or part- 
ners 7 must be signed either by an agent 
named in such power of attorney, or by an 
officer of the corporation or a member of 
the firm. This F ya of attorney will be 
required, not only to enable an employee 
of the shipper to execute an application 
for export license, but it will also be 
necessary to enable any one other than the 
owner of the goods, acting as forwarding 
agent or broker, to apply for license. 

The board suggests that all rters 
who are in the ‘habit of having licenses 
applied for by a shipping clerk, forward- 
ing agent, or any one else, file such power 
of attorney immediately with the War 
Trade Board. 

W. QuackensusH, 
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CLOSE WHEN WHEAT QUOTA IS USED 


An imperative order has been issued by 
the Minneapolis office of the Milling Divi- 
sion to the effect that each and every mill 
in the northwestern division, which has 
ground to date 75 per cent of 90 per cent 
of its average yearly grind, is to discon- 
tinue operations immediately. All mills 
which have not yet ground that per cent 
will be required to close instantly when 
they have reached that figure. The only 
exceptions to the order are mills that are 
grinding for the army and navy, or those 
that can grind local wagon wheat for do- 
mestic trade. 

It is understood that some northwestern 
mills have already ground their quota of 
wheat for the year and are now changing 
their plants over so as to make them avail- 
able for turning out wheat flour substi- 
tutes. 





The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 16,295 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 16) 151,620 bbls, 
against 341,430 in 1917, 368,620 -in 1916, 
400,125 in 1915. Today, 20% mills are 
in operation. 

* * 

The production of wheat flour at Minne- 
apolis is steadily decreasing. The supply 
of wheat is light, and more mills are turn- 
ing to the grinding of wheat substitutes, 
such as corn, oats and barley. The same 
is also true of a great many interior north- 
western mills, 

Naturally, with the output light and 
stocks in the hands of the trade practically 
exhausted, demand is unlimited. More and 
more difficulty is being experienced by 
mills in keeping their trade satisfied. The 
situation, to say the least, is very dis- 
couraging. 

Government orders at present are tak- 
ing a big percentage of the current pro- 
duction of wheat flour. Some mills were 
unable to fill their December and January 
contracts on time, and these, with the 30 
per cent requisitioned by the government, 
are taking very nearly all the wheat flour 
these mills are turning out. 

The trade is a unit in declaring that 
some governmental action must be taken 
to regulate the price of coarse grain. From 
a food value standpoint, all coarse grain 
is now selling at much above wheat. It is 
feared that, if something is not done, the 
effect will be seen in a small wheat acre- 
age in the Northwest this year and a cor- 
responding increase in coarse grain. 

here 95 per cent wheat flour is quoted 
in Minneapolis at $10.05@10.20 bbl, in 98- 
lb sacks, barley flour is quoted at $11@ 
11.65 and fancy patent rye flour at $11.20 
@11.40. 


Now that the government has set the 
price of millfeed and established the profit 
that handlers can make, it is ho that 
the situation soon will become settled and 
again be normal. 

So far as jobbers are concerned, they 
say that they cannot sell millfeed at the 
price fixed by the government. The rea- 
sons they give are that they cannot get any 
feed to speak of from the mills. Where 
they can get it, it is in cars that cannot be 
shipped, and they have to haul it by teams 
from the mills to warehouses for transfer 
to eastern line cars or to cars on side- 
tracks. This, naturally, entails added ex- 
pense which must be taken into consider- 


ation. 

A they have feed coming to them 
on old contracts, bought when market 
was several dollars a ton above govern- 
ment basis. If forced to sell at govern- 


ment basis, it would mean a serious loss to 
the jobbers. 

Mill quotations are again slightly higher, 
due to the advancing cost of sacks. Bran 
is held at $82.50@32.88 per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@34.88; flour middlings, 
$41.29@41.88; red dog, $47.50@47.98,— 
latter in 140-Ib sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 201% were in operation Feb. 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated. Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, 
D, EB, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 45,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 16 they made 122,245 
bbls of flour against 139,965 in 1917. 

Forty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 16,430 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,825 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending Feb. 16, 1918, as 
reported by four Minneapolis mills and 12 
interior mills, in barrels: 





Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis mills .... 14,726 21,195 7,885 
Interior mills ........ 15,942 17,008 1,844 
Totals ccccccscccess 30,668 38,203 9,729 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 874,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 
of 13,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 14,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 27,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 16, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ..... 840 1,811 3,047 1,805 2,819 

Duluth ......... *34 89 651 421 112 
Totals ........ 


874 1,900 3,598 
«+ 422 467 


2,322 4,055 2,325 3,044 


Duluth, bonded.. 


Totals 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 16, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
52,673 66,972 110,664 79,245 


Minneapolis .. 








Duluth ....... *16,475 18,778 87,053 60,438 
Totals....... 69,148 85,750 197,717 129,683 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 896 4,939 1,472 
Totals....-+. ceees $9,646 202,656 131,155 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Feb. 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 723 12,220 12,706 14,221 19,040 
Duluth ...... *869 5,984 13,602 10,274 12,147 

Totals.... 1,592 18,204 26,308 24,495 31,187 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 2,142 1,176 245° 1,106 
Totals.... 20,346 27,484 24,740 32,292 


*Includes Canadian. 
MILL MACHINERY SALESMAN KILLED 


Emil Brezinsky, salesman for the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, 
was struck by a train in Chicago Saturda 
morning, Feb. 16, and instantly killed. 


Mr. Brezinsky had e to Chi to 
superintend ‘the in ation of a Morris 


rain drier in the Northwestern elevator. 
e was taking a short cut across the rail- 
road yards, and had climbed an embank- 


ment. It was snowing and blowing hard 


at the time, and he evidently did not see 
the train app 4 

Frank J. H secretary of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., went to Chi 
and brought the remains to Minnea 
The funeral was held this afternoon, Feb. 
19. Mr. Brezinsky is survived by his 
widow. 

Mr. Brezinsky, while only about 45 
years of age, was one of the oldest ma- 
chinery men in Minneapolis. He was 
bg ard connected with the old Willford 
& Northway Co. and later with the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. In the fall of 1913 he went to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, to represent the 
Chalmers g. Co. in that country. H 
began, and for about three years been 
with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. , 


FLOUR SHORTAGE IN WEST 


An acute flour shortage has developed 
at Chicago and points west of there. In 
consequence thereof, the Minneapolis office 
of the Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration has notified 
mills in this territory to give preference 
over other domestic orders to flour ship- 
ments to these points. The Food Admin- 
istration will endeavor to arrange for.the 
necessary cars, and make shipment in solid 
trains. - 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-Ib sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


J. R. Smith, of the Davidson-Smith Co., 
Fort William, Ont., is in Minneapolis this 
week, ‘ 

A car of flaxseed sold in Duluth today 
(Feb. 19) at $3.89 bu, the highest price on 
record. 

L. A. Viviano, flour jobber, New York, 
was in Minneapolis, Feb. 16, calling on 
millers. 

L. J. Wahl, manager Central Dakota 
Mill Co., agg . D., was a Minne- 

polis visitor Feb. 18. 


returned shortly after the European wa rl 


considerable rice to sell with flour as 
ubstitute to local retail trade. 

The 140-Ib size jute flour sack is quoted 
at $324.25 and the 8-oz 100-lb feed bag at 
$270.50 per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
the latest addition to the ranks of barley 
flour manufacturers in the Northwest. 

A meeting of the Doughmen’s Club of 
St. Paul is to be held at the Fleischmann 
Co.’s offices, Thursday evening, Feb. 21. 

John Crosby, treasurer of the Wash- 

tang 4 Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
California for the remainder of the winter. 

John H. Siegel, superintendent and 
vice-president of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., is in Minneapolis today. 

The annual convention of the Minne- 


Minneapolis mills have recently re) 


.sota Farmer Elevator Managers’ Asso- 


ciation is being held in Minneapolis this 
week, 

Because of inadequate wheat supplies 
and difficulty in getting cars, one Minne- 
apolis mill has operated only five days this 
month. 

This department has a call from one of 
the divisional headquarters of the United 
States Food Administration for a man 
having hed experience in the export of 
flour. ‘ 

H. Gray Jones, representing Allardice 
& Dimulow, grain exporters of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, was a Minneapolis visi- 
tor early in the week. From here he went 
to Chicago. 

It is understood that one or two north- 
western mills are now making rice flour 
under contracts. Others d probably 
grind rice if the supply of raw material 
was adequate. 

J.L. McCaull, maar of the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., M a left this week 
for Florida, and John D. McMillan, presi- 
dent of the Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co., for New Orleans. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. does not 
expect to grind any more wheat in its 
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Minneapolis plant on this crop. The nec- 
essary changes have already been made to 
enable it to grind corn. 

Minneapolis bakers have asked the Min- 
nesota Safety Commission to increase the 
price of bread to 8c or 814c per lb. They 
claim that at 7c, they not only cannot 
make a profit but lose money. 

The will of the late Alexander Stewart, 
— manager of the Monarch Elevator 

.» Minneapolis, who died Feb. 2, values 
his estate at $35,000. It is to be equally 
divided between his widow and son. 

'The office employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. at Minneapolis have organized 
a branch of the Red. Cross. The first 
meeting was held last week; about 200 
were present. The branch is to meet once 
a week, and the company will furnish_/ 
supper for those present. ; 

North Dakota millers, who have been 
trying to buy millfeed in Minneapolis in 
the last week, claim that farmers in their 
sections are feeding wheat to hogs. They 
say that farmers are unable to buy mill- 
feed, and the wheat they have on hand is 
the cheapest feed available. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
3,675 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 13,200 patent hoops, 13,200 wire 
hoops and 3,700 hickory hoops. For the 
week ending Saturday, flour barrel stock 
was unloaded by three Minneapolis shops 
as follows: elm staves, 1 car; heading, 1; 
total, 2 cars. 

Martin C. Briggs, formerly Minneapolis 
salesman for the Washburn-Crosby om 
left early in the week for Columbus, Ohio, 
where he will enter the training school for 
officers of the aviation section of the army. 
Mr. Briggs, who is a graduate of Michi- 
gan University, was recently recommend- 
ed for a commission by the aviation exam- 
ining board at Omaha, Neb. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

John Early has taken charge of the 
Colusa (Cal.) Milling & Grain Co.’s mill. 

The Ewart Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
has placed an order with the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. for a 150-bu Morris grain drier. 
This is the second order of this kind 
placed by this company. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order with James Pye, Minne- 
apolis representative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., for the necessary equipment 
to increase its capacity by 200 bbls daily. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis increased 
10,000 bus the last two days. Total Feb. 
19 was about 733,000 bus, against 12,130,- 
000 in 1917. 

Fears are expressed that the agitation 
for higher wheat prices may influence 
northwestern farmers to hold back what 
wheat they have left. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are firm and unchanged in 
| price. 
| Mill oats are-stronger at 65@8Ic bu, 

bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


’ 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2 ton higher for the — 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$42 ton, in 100-1b sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $57.38 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. - 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston are grind- 
ro rye in their Minneapolis this 
w 


Seed barley has sold in Minneapolis 
recently at as high as $1.85 bu. Demand 
is heavy. 

Barley screenings are in good demand 
and scarce at $37 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Henry C. Joehnk, mana 
Champion Feed Milling Co., 
is in Antonio, Texas. 

John E. Geragh resident of the 
Northwestern Feed a, Secnernsetie, is on 
a short trip to Palm Beach, Fla. 

The State Board of Control is in serious 
need of a mixed car of bran and shorts for 
the state reformatory at St. Cloud, Minn. 

sag “a8 & Co., starch manufacturers, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are building a two- 
story office and laboratory building, 60x120. 

Minneapolis cereal mills are asking $1 
bbl more for white corn meal than for 
yellow. Ordinarily the spread between 
the two varieties is only 10@20c bbl. 

(Continued on page 682.) 
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Accustomed to unquestioned compliance 
with every regulation issued by the Food 
Administration which affects their busi- 
ness, southwestern millers are meeting the 
conditions imposed in the orders issued 
Feb. 14 by the office of the Southwestern 
Milling Division, in the usual manner. 

Probably one-half the mills in Division 
No. 7 are, or very soon will be, affected by 
the order to cease operations when 75 per 
cent of their year’s allotment of wheat 
has been milled, while the plants of many 
others were idle part or all of the week, 
owing to the lack of wheat supplies, the 
result being an abrupt drop in flour pro- 
duction, compared with preceding weeks. 

Locally two plants, those of the Kelley 
Milling Co. and the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., closed down yesterday because 
of the Milling Division order, while other 
mills, entitled to operate under the order, 
were idle part of the week owing to the 
lack of wheat. Reports from interior 
mills indicate that a large number of mills 
are idle for one of the reasons mentioned. 
some of the plants engaged in filling army 
or navy orders being compelled to shut 
down until wheat can be obtained. 

In announcing the order providing that 
all mills shall arrange their operation so 
that an equal amount of their remaining 
wheat allotment will be ground in each of 
the next four months, Chairman Hunt ex- 
plained that mills in this division already 
have exceeded in grind those elsewhere 
in the country, and that an even distribu- 
tion of milling activity requires suspension 
of operations at least temporarily until 
the character of the wheat movement is 
more fully developed. 

He also expressed the hope that the 
order can be rescinded at no distant date. 
Mills having unfilled Food Administration 
export orders are instructed to regard 
such orders as in suspense until further 
notice. 

Meanwhile the demand for flour is 
steadily expanding, the volume of un- 
satisfied requirements assuming huge 
proportions. Interest in the milling of 
corn, barley and other substitutes for 
wheat flour, which was stimulated by the 
recent order prohibiting the sale of the 
latter, unless the purchaser at the same 
time acquired a certain amount of the 
substitutes, has now become intense, and 
it is probable that within a fortnight many 
of the mills heretofore devoted to the 
milling of wheat will be readjusted to per- 
mit grinding corn. 

With the necessity at hand for such a 
move, the problem of making the neces- 
sary changes is said to be much less com- 
plicated than is commonly supposed. Most 
millers who contemplated a shift from 
wheat to barley milling are finding it im- 
possible to secure adequate supplies of 
barley, while tnis territory is favored, 
perhaps more than any other section of 
the country, with liberal reserves of corn 
that largely is suitable for milling. 

Flour quotations show no appreciable 
change, although the tendency is toward 
slightly higher figures, owing to the in- 
creasing production cost under restricted 
operations. Last week’s range of $9.80@ 
9.90, bulk, for regulation 95 per cent 
flour, basis Missouri. River, still governs 
the majority of sales. Mills are compelled 
to ignore offers from the large bakers and 
jobbers, as a rule confining their efforts to 
an equitable distribution of their output 
among established family trade. Low- 
grade is quoted at $5.50@6.50, bulk, Mis- 
souri River. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, ° 
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with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thia week ......cssceccees 47,800 59 
Last week ......+sssseeees 61,800 65 
TOOP GO iss 6 dekiss te asoes 58,500 82 
Two years AGO ......eeeeee 68,200 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 58 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 285,070 209,461 73 
Last week ...... 272,470 198,239 72 
Year ago ........ 288,720 176,871 61 
Two years ago... 264,420 210,876 79 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,264 bbls this week, 24,355 last 
week, 9,992 a year ago and 12,072 two 

ears ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 45 reported busi- 
ness good, and 6 fair. 

SMALL FEED OUTPUT 

Mills are swamped with inquiries for 
bran and shorts, and are distributing their 
output as fairly as possible among local 
and mixed-car trade. This demand, alone, 
is frequently ten times the output, and 
rehandlers are able to book only an occa- 
sional carload direct from mills at. the 
regulated price, which ranges from $1.55 
to $1.65 per 100 lbs for bran at local mills, 
and up to $1.75, Missouri River, when 
shipped from interior southwestern mills. 

Resales of bran were made here this 
week at $2.15@2.20 per 100 lbs. The fixed 
price for brown shorts is $1.70, and for 
gray shorts $2.05, per 100 lbs, with resales 
reported at figures 30@40c higher. The 
production of fancy white shorts has prac- 
tically ceased. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Reports indicate that generous moisture 
is needed for the benefit of the growing 
wheat over practically the entire South- 
west, although a delay of 10 days or two 
weeks might not prove serious. Many 
fields were doubtless damaged somewhat 
on Thursday by an exceptionally severe 
windstorm which swept over the entire 
territory. 

Many millers and grain dealers were in 
town this week, attending the automobile 
show, and a consensus of their opinions 
would seem to indicate that there is yet 
time for rains to bring out a satisfactory 
stand of wheat in the spring. Usually, 
they stated, it is too early to form definite 
conclusions regarding the crop, as most 
fields out in the really big producing 
counties show little sign of life, and yet, 
with warmth and rains, may develop per- 
fectly. The weather, except for Thurs- 
day’s windstorm, was not unfavorable 
during the week, seasonably normal tem- 
perature now prevailing. 

THE WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The increased movement of wheat in 
the Southwest, which was anticipated a 
week ago, has failed to materialize, local 
arrivals being slightly less this week than 
last. Uncertainty concerning the new-crop 
outlook, the hope among farmers that the 
government may fix a higher price for the 
grain than now prevails, and the concen- 
tration of transportation activity on mov- 
ing corn probably were factors in holding 
wheat back. 

Announcement today that several cars 
of Pacific Coast wheat, the first of about 
250,000 bus ordered shipped to Kansas 
City for milling, were on track here, is 
taken as an indication that a degree of 
relief from the existing shortage of wheat 
is in sight, as the Food Administration 
officials have also ordered considerable 
quantities of coast wheat shipped to in- 
terior southwestern mills. 


MIXED CORN FOR MEAL 


Opposition of corn millers to the exces- 
sive premium demanded for white corn, 


compared with mixed, to which reference 
was made in these columns last week, took 
a more definite form when the following 
resolutions were adopted at a meeting of 
the Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, held in 
Kansas City this week: 

“Resolved, That all millers of corn 
henceforth offer for sale corn meal manu- 
factured from mixed or yellow corn, and 
urge its general use until such time as an 
extraordinary premium- on white corn 
ceases to exist; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Food 
Administration be advised of this action, 
and that we request that it give the mat- 
ter publicity and, if possible, establish a 
fixed differential between the prices of 
white, yellow and mixed corn. 

“We further recommend that the pre- 
mium on yellow shall not exceed two cents 
and white five cents, over mixed corn.” 

A copy of the resolutions was sent by 
telegraph to Food Administration officials 
in Washington, who have announced that 
there is no objection to the use of mixed 
corn, if desired, in the manufacture of 
meal. 

White corn sold up to $2.10 during the 
week, an advance of 5c over last week’s 
top figure, while the price of mixed corn 
remained about stationary until today, 
when the top quotation for No. 2 advanced 
5c to $1.95, while $2.05 was the high point 
reached by No. 2 white, indicating that 
the action of corn millers is having its 
effect in narrowing the spread between the 
two varieties. 

Some millers advise that their trade is 
willing to pay the premjum necessary to 
obtain meal made from the white corn. 


NEW MILL AT HUTCHINSON 


Contract for a 1,000-bbl flour mill to be 
built in Hutchinson, Kansas, was awarded 
this week by the Reno Flour Mills Co., a 
new corporation capitalized. at $200,000, 
of which L. H. Pettit, a grain merchant 
of that city, is the head. Plans include 
the erection of grain storage of 100,000 
bus capacity and adequate warehouse 
facilities, the entire plant to be of re- 
enforced concrete construction. Work on 
the foundation has been started, and it is 
planned to push construction as rapidly as 
possible, with the view of completion early 
in the new crop year. Contracts for build- 
ings and machinery equipment were 
awarded to W. L. Finton, of Kansas City. 

Associated with Mr. Pettit in the enter- 
prise are Jay Hausam, E. E. Schircliff, 
George Gano and Howard Carey, of 
Hutchinson. Mr. Pettit and Mr. Hausam 
are now associated in operating a small 
mill at Turon, Kansas. John E. Damon, 
at present manager of the Caldwell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., will be secretary and 
manager of the Hutchinson concern. 


FOOD CONSERVATION IN KANSAS 


Walter Innes, federal food administra- 
tor for Kansas, has issued a very com- 
prehensive circular addressed to the retail 
trade of that state, in which he sets forth 
the urgent necessity for whole-hearted 
co-operation in the food-saving campaign. 
Merchants are asked immediately to order 
large quantities of barley flour, buckwheat 
flour, rice, corn, oats, feterita and other 
meal or flour products, pending the com- 
plete enforcement of the regulation pro- 
viding that an equal weight of substitutes 
must be sold with each sack of wheat 
flour. 

Not to exceed a quarter-barrel sack of 
wheat flour can be sold to a local customer, 
nor more than a half-barrel to a customer 
from the country. As a specimen order 
of substitutes to accompany a 24-lb sack 
of flour he suggests the following: barley 
flour, 2 lbs; corn meal, 10 lbs; oat meal, 5 
lbs; buckwheat, 2 Ibs; hominy, 5 lbs,—the 
ae dt of each substitute of course 

ing optional with the purchaser. 

Mr. Innes suggests that merchants shall 
take only a reasonable profit on the sale 
of substitute products, and urges that 
meetings of the merchants in every town 
be held and a permanent local organiza- 
tion effected. Kansas, he states, was the 
first state in the percentage of food con- 
servation pledge signers, and he would 
enlist the hearty co-operation of Kansas 
merchants to make the state the first to 
put into absolute effect the “fifty-fifty” 
rule governing the sale of wheat flour and 
substitute products. 

Pending the accumulation of sufficient 
quantities of substitutes to put the rule 
in effect, he asks merchants to ascertain 
what percentage of substitutes they have 
on hand, and to insist on each flour pur- 
chaser taking whatever quantity of sub- 
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stitutes can be spared. The merchants of 
each town are ordered instantly to advise 
his office as to the total amount of wheat 
flour and substitute products on hand, to 
state what immediate temporary percent- 
age scale is established, and how soon the 
pound-for-pound basis can be made effec- 
tive. 

After urging the co-operation of mer- 
chants in a sustained effort to keep prices 
as low as possible, Mr. Innes concludes 
his appeal in the following patriotic 
words: 

“Don’t hold back because some other 
merchant is not doing his part. This is 
no time for petty jealousy. Do your bit 
—our soldiers are sacrificing .everything, 
even their lives. Let us show the world 
that Kansas merchants are equal to any 
emergency, and will do their part at home 
to see our soldiers well fed.” 


; NOTES 

William G. Dilts, Jr., of Wm. G. Dilts, 
Jr., & Co., accompanied by Mrs. Dilts, is 
spending the month at Belleair Heights, 
Fla. 

E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., is visiting his son Donald, who 
is in the third officers’ training camp, near 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Peter Kjar, Copenhagen, Denmark, a 
special representative of the Danish gov- 
ernment, was in Kansas City this week 
investigating the flour-milling industry. 

Harry C. May, of Edward May & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., representatives in Pitts- 
burgh territory for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., spent part of the week in Kan- 
sas City. 

W. E. Carr, vice-president of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Carr, is on a two 
months’ vacation in the East for the bene- 
fit of his health. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager ‘of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week on his 
way east, where he will visit the flour con- 
nections of his company. 

E. S. Rea, president of the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City for a day on his 
return from a fortnight’s business trip 
among the eastern markets. 

J. Brewer, manager for Tyler & Co., 
millers, Junction City, Kansas, was here 
this week making arrangements for 
machinery equipment to increase the corn- 
milling capacity of his plant. 

Leon H. Davis, of Dawson & Davis, 
Boston, spent part of the week in town 
conferring with the officials of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., for which company his 
firm is New England representative. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
who was in town part of the week, con- 
firmed reports that the growing wheat 
throughout central Kansas is much in need 
of rain. He thought the hard wind on 
Thursday caused damage in many fields. 

Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
was in town for a day this week, coming 
down from Atchison, Kansas, where he 
will spend the next two months in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the Atchison Flour 
Mills Co., which is now operating the Cain 
mill in that city, recently purchased by 
Mr. Bresky. i 

K. E. Humphrey, secretary of the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., who 
was in town part of the week, reported 
that while wheat flour milling operations 
were of course materially restricted, his 
company was enjoying a spirited business 
in the products of its new corn-milling 
plant, which is being operated at its maxi- 
mum capacity. 

R. F. Malaby, secretary of the Ells- 
worth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., who 
was in Kansas City this week, stated that 
Thursday’s hard wind bared the wheat 
roots in some fields, but he believed the 
damage was not great. Most fields, he 
said, were showing no green, but he 
thought they would show a satisfactory 
response to rains and warm weather. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and W. G. 
Patton, secretary-treasurer of the same 
company, were in Kansas City today. Mr. 
Humphrey was rather optimistic over the 
condition of the growing wheat in his sec- 
tion, light rains having caused growth in 
most fields and at the present time it ap- 
pears that there will be no abandoned 
acreage, 

(Continued on page 584.) 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
Feb. 16, was estimated at 13,250 bbls, or 
40 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16,750, or 57 per cent, last week, 21,750, 
or 79 per cent, in 1917, and 24,500, or 93 
per cent, in 1916. 

There is no decided change in the flour 
situation in Chicago and vicinity. The 
production by the Chicago mills is greatly 
reduced, but they are busy on barley and 
rye flour. Of the former, there is an 
urgent demand, especially from one mill, 
this product of which has become well 
established. One mill is confining its sale 
of substitutes to barley flour, while an- 
other on the jobbing end is supplying rice 
and barley flours. 

During the week there was but one visit- 
ing miller from out of town, and he had 
nothing to offer. To offset this, five east- 
ern flour buyers passed through Chicago 
on their way to the Northwest and the 
Southwest, and three or four brokers and 

- flour merchants of Chicago are scouring 
the Southwest, all trying to purchase flour. 

A story is told of a buyer in one of the 
large eastern cities who is writing to mills 
from which he has purchased in the past, 
to the effect that the mill sold to the buyer 
last July, August, or September, say, 1,000 
bbls of flour, and asking that the miller 
book him for 70 per cent of his former 
purchase, 700 bbls. 

Prices are firmer than a week ago. It is 
not a question as to what flour can be 
bought for, but where it can be obtained. 
There has been but little heard of exces- 
sive profits in Chicago between millers and 
jobbers, though cases have been reported 
where members of the trade have made 
sales between traders. Mills with repre- 
sentatives in Chicago on a salary basis, 
especially those of Minneapolis, are mak- 
ing it very plain to buyers that — 
should not exceed the sum named by the 
Food Administration. 

A nominal quotation for spring wheat 
patents is $10.50@11. Minneapolis mill 
brands are firm to the retail trade at 
$10.90, 98-lb cotton, and Southwestern 95 
per cent patents are nominally $10.40@ 
10.90, cotton. Some of the large whole- 
sale houses that have their own brands of 
flour and who sell a great quantity to 
grocery stores in Chicago, are without sup- 


plies. White patent rye flour is quoted 
nominally at $11.25, and barley flour at 
$11.65@11.75. 


OATS BRING RECORD PRICES 


Oats have advanced to the highest prices 
known, and trading has been the largest 
ever experienced. - The trade has expected 
a big break in prices, with an increased 
movement of the cash grain, but instead 
there were four to five buyers in the mar- 
ket for every car offered this week at ad- 
vanced prices, and in four days they 
moved up 3@5c from the low point, while 
the May advanced 3%%c, selling at the 
highest price in years. 

No. 2 white sold on Friday at 901,c. 
Premiums on standard oats advanced to 
7c and on No. 8 whites to 614,c over May, 
while 5c over May was paid for No. 3 
whites, shipment in 60 days. There was a 
shortage of 2,000,000 bus cash oats on the 

art of shippers and cash handlers who 
had sold to the seaboard, and their buying 
absorbed the offerings. - 

Recently 1,500,000 bus cash oats were 
bought in interior Illinois for shipment to 
New Orleans, mostly for the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road has for several weeks refused to 
allow oats to be loaded, except for New 


Orleans, but has now rescinded this order. 





The eastern interior has been bare of oats, 
and the railroad situation improved suffi- 
ciently to permit shipments being made. 
In the speculative market the bull fever 
was on, and prices advanced rapidly. 


MOVEMENT OF CORN 


With every effort being made by the 
grain trade and the railroad interests to 
move as much grain as possible, particu- 
larly corn before it germinates, it is well 
to recall what has been done in previous 
years when supplies on the farms were 
liberal and traffic conditions normal. 

The largest deliveries of corn at pri- 
mary markets-in the past five years durin 
February were 37,511,000 bus, in 1913, an 
the five-year average was 24,650,000. The 
heaviest deliveries in March were also in 
1913, being 26,860,000 bus, and the five- 
year average 21,620,000. Supplies of corn 
in the leading producing states are said to 
be very large. Illinois grain dealers re- 
port holdings in this state 75 per cent. 


FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


There continues much activity in con- 
nection with the obtaining of substitutes 
for wheat flour. A few of the larger corn 
mills have been meeting with poor success 
in their operations, due to lack of coal, 
inability to secure cars, severe weather 
and break-downs. 

A Chicago organization that handles 
rice flour, potato flour and a corn prod- 
uct under its own brand mailed letters to 
about 500 millers stating that it had flour 
substitutes to offer. Approximately 80 
per cent of the mills replied either by let- 
ter or wire. 

The government is requiring a large 

uantity of rolled oats, and this reduces 
the “yg the milling trade. More in- 
terest is being taken in potato flour, and 
bakers who have never used potatoes be- 
fore, are doing so now. This flour is some- 
what lower in price than other substitutes, 
but is also scarce. Local mills are oper- 
ating heavily on barley flour, and are sold 
well ahead. 

Director-General W. G. McAdoo has 
issued another car order in favor of move- 
ment of grain, as follows: 

“Effective Friday, Feb. 15, as a tempo- 
rary measure and until the urgent move- 
ment of soft corn and other grains has 
been accomplished from points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri to the 
western primary markets, please instruct 
that boxcars will not be furnished to eleva- 
tors nor reconsignments of grain allowed 
at these primary markets for shipments of 
grain to points east of the Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania line. You can issue exemptions 
from this embargo to take care of emer- 
gencies as well as upon the request of the 
United States Food Administration.” 

Regional Director R. H. Aishton says: 
“No exemptions from this order will be 
made except upon authority of the re- 
gional directors or the United States Food 
Administration. If any emergency arises 
which requires any deviations from the 
order, it should be called to our attention 
for issuance of necessary authority.” 


FORMER GRAIN MAN DIES 
Edward M. Higgins, who retired from 
the vice-presidency of the Armour Grain 
Co. in 1906, died at his residence, 6114 
Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Feb. 15, aged 
58. His illness lasted six months, part of 
the time confining him to his home. 

“Ed” Higgins, as he was generally 
called, eg a and i in Chicago. 
His father, rge Wasi Higgins, 
a Cape Cod man, came to Chicago in the 
early days and was one of the pioneer 
_— packers of the West. Mr. Higgins’ 

usiness career commenced in 
trade nearly 40 years ago, the firm being 
Higgins & Gilbert, which did a large 
speculative commission trade for a num- 
bers of years. Latterly he ran a number 
of elevators in Nebraska. During the 


Leiter campaign he wheat for the 
Armour house in the Northwest, getting 
over 7,000,000 bus from farmers. 

Upon his retirement he had $750,000, as 
he told his friends, made mostly on the 
short side of the corn market. A large 
= of this money, however, went back 
nto ‘the wheat pit through short sales in 
the last three years. After retiring from 
the Armour house he travelled extensively 
abroad, and bought a large estate in 
Wales. The ancient castle there was re- 
built, and an American heating plant in- 
stalled, together with 15 American bath 
tubs. Expenditures there, he told his 
friends recently, were around $500,000. 

His home in Chicago was stored with 
antiques picked up abroad, the belongings 
of ancient monarchs. When the war in 
Europe broke out, Mr. Higgins returned 
to Chicago. His wife survives him. 
Funeral services were held Sunday, and 
burial was private at Rosehill. The pall- 
bearers were W. R. Linn, J. H. Doane, A. 
S. Jackson, H. B. Shaw, O. S. Nickells 
and Ross Kidston. 


Rolled oats are bringing $10 per 180 lbs 
in jute sacks, and the mills are constantly 
sold up. 

Banana flour is on the market. A lead- 
ing mail order house has it catalogued in 
3-lb packages at 55c. 

A car was received here this week load- 
ed with 2,260 bus, or 126,560 Ibs, of corn. 
It was sample grade yellow, and sold at 
$1.27 per bu. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Theodore 
Kipp Co., Ltd., mill builders, Winnipeg, 
Man., was in Chicago this week looking 
after mill equipment. 

Wheat purchases by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation here this week 
were 32 cars, compared with 18 last week. 
Local mills were given 7 cars. 

The Suffern-Hunt Mills, Decatur, IIL, 
are putting in a corn drier with a capacity 
of 12,000 bus per day. The mills are so 
closely sold up that the taking of new 
business is curtailed. 

One of the larger Minneapolis mills is 
said to have purchased two cars of rice in 
Chicago this week, to be milled into flour. 
This product is being purchased extensive- 
ly by mills where it can be obtained, at 
nominally 8c per Ib. 

Maltsters in Chicago have been ordered 
by the Food Administration to stop buy- 
ing grain. Barley has advanced to $1.90 
of late, the highest price since 1868, when 
it sold at $2.55. Millers have been large 
buyers, and are largely responsible for t 
high prices. 

Several Chicago flour men visited mills 
in the Southwest this week looking for 
flour and other grain products. Among 
the number were C. B. Spaulding, of the 
New Century Co., R. F. Kilthau, millers’ 
agent, and Louis Weitzman, of the Weitz- 
man-Tipp Co. 

The Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
are calling the attention of the milling 
trade to the fact that during the present 
crisis, when wheat substitutes for the daily 
diet become a necessity, their phosphate 
— a leavening for all purposes. 

production at present is very heavy. 

Jacob Mansor, for several years promi- 
nent in the flour business in Chicago and 
associated with Petersen Bros, & Co., is 
spending a few days here. He makes his 
home in California, and although not di- 
rectly connected with the trade, he keeps 
well informed as to crops and wheat sup- 
plies. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
on a business and pleasure trip to the 
East, spent Thursday in Chicago, He said 
that there are 25,000,000 bus wheat still to 
be marketed from Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma; also that the condition of the 
growing crop is satisfactory. 

Leading representative business men, 
bankers and professional men of Chicago 
have agreed, without solicitation, to carry 
a $5,000,000 loan to the city to enable an 
increase in the police force. Among the 
six men who form the committee of citi- 
zens as guarantors is B. A. Eckhart, presi- 
dent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co, 

Traffic conditions have nee f im- 

roved, and corn that was loaded early 
week was delivered here inside of 48 
hours. All industries, as well as the dry- 
ers, have taken the offerings, ca’ an 
advance in prices. Good corn is up 10@15c 
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from the low point of the week, and the 
bulk of the sample grain has brought $1 
or more. 

A few days ago, the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co. sold to an eastern buyer a car of 
mixed feed. Shipment was made, and on 
Friday the mill received a letter from the 
customer to the effect that the car had 
arrived according to invoice and lading, 
but contained steel bullets instead of mill- 
feed. The number and initials of the car 
that left the mill and reached the buyer 
were identical. 

Those close to the seaboard exporters 
claim that the situation in May oats is 
somewhat similar to that existing in May 
wheat last spring. Immense quantities of 
May have been erry with expectations 
of getting a delivery of the cash grain. 
The only difference is that the supplies of 
oats from the yg A are regarded as 
large, while of wheat, last year, they were 
practically exhausted. 

Chicago received 3,372,000 bus corn last 
week, 2,216,000 bus over last week, and 
1,815,000 above last year. Primary ar- 
rivals were 11,214,000 bus, an increase of 
4,597,000 for the week and 6,323,000 more 
than last year. Total primary arrivals of 
all grains were the heaviest-in two years, 
being 22,104,000 bus, a gain of 7,685,000 for 
the week, and of 7,215,000 over last year, 
and were the heaviest in two years, when 
they exceeded 32,000,000 bus. ~ 

C. H. Emerson has been engaged by the 
Food Administration to visit mills in this 
division, of which B. A. Eckhart is chair- 
man, to enlighten millers under license as 
to the production of flour and grain prod- 
ucts under the rulings of the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Emerson has had considerable 
experience, both as a producer of grain 
products and in the selling of machinery 
and installing mills. Of late, he has re- 
sided in Ashley, Ind. 

In Mason County, Illinois, a community 
of German farmers stored their wheat in 
an elevator in one of the little towns and 
held it. The elevator man tried to get 
them to sell, as there was no money to be 
made in holding it, but they refused. The 
elevator man, who had two sons drafted 
into the army, did not take kindly to the 
action of the farmers and reported the 
situation to the food administration, and 
an investigation has been ordered. 

The order preventing reloading of cars 
at elevators, which was put on to keep the 
cars in the West, has been rescinded. This 
enables the reloading of cars to move 
grain east. Some of the large shippers, 
in order to get cars, went into the cash 
grain market and bought heavily of corn 
and oats, which hel to strengthen val- 
ues. The Belt Line Road has removed 
nearly all its embargoes, except on trans- 
fers to the Michigan Central, Nickel 
Plate and Pere Marquette roads. 

W. W. Graves, who has been with the 
National Biscuit Co. as flour buyer for a 
number of years and who has a very broad 
acquaintance among the millers in this 


country, has been made by the Food Ad-. 


ministration, Division for Co-ordination 
of Purchases, to purchase commodities 
for the army and navy. This will not in- 
terfere with Mr. Graves’ present. position, 
and he will continue his office in Chicago 
with the National Biscuit Co., but will 
ry oy with B. A. Eckhart, chairman 
of Milling Division. 


WISCONSIN 
Mitwavkeg, Wis., Feb. 16.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
7,800, this week, representing 60 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 12,000 turned out 9,200, or 77 
per cent; a year ago, mills with the same 
gs eB gery out 2,400, or 20 per cent. 
d for flour continues far in ex- 
cess of ability to manufacture it. Wheat 
receipts light, and millers are grinding to 
the extent that can secure the grain. 
Prices are higher last week, and are 
quoted at $10.50@10.85, war quality, in 
cotton. 


There is no lack of shipping directions, 
and all have plenty of loading orders on 
hand, There was less tension in the car 
a and all td a et pia suffi- 

ent ipment to out manu fac- 
tured this week. ' 

Barley flour was advanced to $11.20, 
cotton, with demand ng. Offering: 
were light, but millers look for a steady 
improvement in demand. 

‘ for rye flour was brisk. Mill- 
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ers are grinding freely, and to 
operate to capacity if receipts of grain 
keep up. Pure was quoted at $12@12.55, 
with country blends, $10.65@10.85 for dark 
and $11@11.20 for white, all in cotton. 
Mills are well sold ahead, and shipments 
are going out freely. 

Corn flour continues in excellent de- 
mand from all quarters. Millers advanced 

rices to $6.25 in 100-lb cotton sacks. The 

eavy receipts of corn this week will en- 
able mills to operate heavily. Considerable 
white corn that has been on the way to this 
market for the past 30 days is now arriv- 
ing, and will be milled as fast as it is un- 
loaded. Millers are asking practically the 
same price for corn meal as for corn flour. 

Choice Wisconsin barley is in good de- 
mand from millers. Market has advanced 
sharply this week, $1.90 being paid for 
choice. 

Demand for millfeed continues heavy. 
Mills have © offer, being sold 
ahead. Shippers have considerable due 
them from northwestern country mills, 
bought in December. Shippers buy any- 
thing offered, and are only asking a rea- 
sonable profit over purchase price. Fancy 
barley feed is being offered at $45 ton, 
and rye feed at $43, in 100-lb sacks. The 
state trade is heavy. 

NOTES 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
contemplates enlarging its flour mill and 
the installation of an electric power plant. 

E. L. Glaser, L. E. Brown, M. W. 
Smith, S. Brozoskowski and Charles C. 
Flanley have been elected to membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Maltsters have been ordered by the food 
administration to cease buying barley or 
other grains for malting purposes until 
new regulations governing maltsters are 
received, 

A considerable part of the grain-drying 
facilities of the Milwaukee maltsters has 
been placed at the disposal of the corn 
market. The aggregate corn-drying ca- 
pacity at Milwaukee is now nearly 600,000 
bus in 24 hours, with the result that re- 
ceipts of damp corn at this terminal have 
shown a large increase during the week. 

As the result of investigations by Peter 
G. Drautzberg, detailed from the secret 
service branch of the United States Treas- 
ury department to assist Magnus Swenson, 
food administrator of Wisconsin, thou- 
sands of pounds of wheat flour purchased 
by consumers in violation of the federal 
tules against food-hoarding have been re- 
turned to the market in Wisconsin. 

The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce voted to continue its affilia- 
tion with the Council of Grain Exchanges; 
also to accept and approve the adoption 
of the resolutions embodied in referendum 
No. 23 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, relative to discrimina- 
tion against Germany in trade at the close 
of the war, if such action appears neces- 
sary in self-defense. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, which recently acquired the busi- 
ness of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., has been granted a charter to do 
business in Wisconsin as a foreign cor- 
sy The capital stock is given as 

454,050, of which $600,000 is repre- 
sented by pereey in Wisconsin. A. L. 
Goetzmann, who is retained as general 
manager of the Listman Mills, is named 
as the company’s official representative in 
Wisconsin. 

M. H. Ladd, chief weigher of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has issued a no- 
tice to all shippers of grain, urging them 
to exercise more than ordinary care in 
preparing cars for shipment, in order to 
prevent leakage. It is pointed out that 
— stock is apt to be in faulty condi- 
tion, due to constant service at overloads, 
while the necessity for food conservation 
alone makes it proper that extraordinary 
care be used. One-third of all cars of 
wheat received, showed discrepancies be- 
cause of leakage in transit. 


H. N. Wuson. 


Sailors on New Ration 

From Washin comes the statement 
that on Feb. 1 crews of all American 
ships sailing from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
were put on a Food Ad ra- 
tion ration, reducing the quantity of meat 
hereafter served, and introducing 10 
wheatless meals a week. A similar plan 
soon will be = in operation on 
ships on the Pacific. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR SHORTAGE 


Further confirmation of the wheat and 
flour shortage was evidenced this week by 
the decision of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration to have all mills 
that have ground seventy-five per cent of 
their allotment of wheat to discontinue 
grinding for a time until the other mills 
can get caught up with them. 

Had the supply of wheat been abundant 
and its distribution to all mills equitable, 
this regulation would not have been neces- 
sary. The suspension of operation is not 
intended to be more than temporary, and 
is not, as some have interpreted it, a fur- 
ther reduction by 15 per cent of the allot- 
ment of wheat to the mills. When all the 
mills have ground approximately seventy- 
five per cent of their allotment, a new 
order may be issued to resume or, | 
The present order is designed to bring a 
mills to the same position in regard to 
their relative supplies of wheat, and in- 
sure even and equitable distribution. 

However, it will not help relieve the 
present flour shortage any. Possibly a 
factor in forcing the situation may have 
been the drying up of movement from 
the farms as a result of two bills intro- 
duced recently in Congress by Senators 
McCumber and Gore, advocating higher 
prices for wheat. With any prospect what- 
ever of higher prices, the farmer could 
be depended upon to hold his wheat. The 
flow from the farmer would stop just as 
completely and effectively as water could 
be turned off at the spigot. Probably 
these senators did not wish to bring about 
such a result and accentuate the present 
shortage, but that is what they have un- 
doubtedly done. 

It is an eloquent tribute to the efficiency 
of the organization of the milling indus- 
try for war and the part it now plays in 
the scheme of national defense that such 
measures can now be promulgated without 
hitch, and become immediately operative. 


MEETING THE SITUATION 


Millers are meeting the extraordinary 
situation that confronts them, in various 
ways. Quite a number have already turned 
to the grinding of rye or barley flour, and 
others will doubtless follow. As a result, 
the supply of rye and barley may shortly 
be exhausted. There are a number of 
millers in this section grinding these 
grains who have had no previous experi- 
ence with them. Others are making a 
mixed flour which is not a mixed flour as 
that term is defined by what is known as 
the mixed flour law. 

The mixture contains less than fifty per 
cent wheat flour and, consequently, its 
manufacture does not require a license, 
the payment of a tax, or otherwise fall 
under the provisions of this law. It also 
does not require the purchase of substi- 
tutes with it—a t advantage, and one 


-which will doubtless recommend the flour 


to the consumer. The pure food law will 
adequately protect. the consumer in the 
package. 

If sufficient substitutes can be found 
by the millers, it would seem that here is 
found a way out of a rather tight box. 
It insures a larger output by the mill, 
conserves wheat and enables the miller to 
take care of a larger volume of his regular 
trade. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills a 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly —— 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Feb. 16 was 16,500, or 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 23,600, or 50 per 
cent, last week, 16,200, or 34 per cent, a 


year ago, 36,200, or 75 per cent, two years 
ago, and 30,700, or 64 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The output at Toledo is likely to be still 
further curtailed. The situation does not 
promise any relief for the present flour 
shortage. e trade, brokers, bakers and 
jobbers are clamoring for flour just the 
same, may that they have learned that 
it is not to be had. So they are now asking 
for substitutes, and are learning that these 
likewise are not to be had. 

Hoarding is becoming an impossibility, 
and those that have hoarded are quite 
likely to have their flour taken away from 
them later. It has been done already in 
instances, and such instances will prob- 
ably become more frequent. Conservation 
of flour and bread seems about to become 
a reality—not by economy of stocks on 
hand, but through the absence of any 
stock. 

Barley flour, which was until recently 
in slow sale and indifferent demand, has 
jumped into a position of first importance 
in the period of two or three weeks. Bar- 
ley feeds are mounting in — and are 
likely to go still higher. Millfeed is hard- 
ly to be had in any quantity, regardless of 
price. If ever the buyer needed a friend 
among the millers, this is the time. 

Naturally, those that have been the good 
friends of the millers in the past are not 
forgotten now. They are given first con- 
sideration by the mills in the distribution 
of their limited supplies. The buyer who 
has distinguished himself in the past by 
“jewing the miller down,” using a lower 
quotation from a competing mill as a club 
and playing one mill against another, is 
also not forgotten. He is not getting any 
flour. This explains the treatment some 
bakers are receiving at the hands of the 
millers. Possibly they should not com- 
ara because “turn about is fair play,” 

ut they are complaining bitterly. 

While corn millers report the movement 
of corn as showing some improvement, it 
is still below normal and they have calls 
for much more than they are able to make. 
The car situation is easier, and embar, 
are being lifted but, nevertheless, in what- 
ever direction one turns and from what- 
ever angle the situation is viewed, it is an 
extremely tight one. 


POSITION OF BAKERS 


The position in which the bakers find 
themselves these days is becoming more 
and more uncomfortable. While many of 
them have some riour in transit, it is al- 
most impossible to book either fresh sup- 
plies of flour or substitutes in any volume. 
Transit stuff has a way of not arriving, 
and there is no certainty when it will 
arrive. Many are on the brink of closing 
down. 

With reduced output of bread and con- 
sequent rising costs, with rye and barley 
flour selling higher than wheat flour and 
the market almost bare of substitutes, and 
with an interdiction from the Food Ad- 
ministration against increasing the price 
of bread, the baker’s lot is anything but 
a happy one. His methods of buying from 
the millers in many cases in the past, usu- 


ally unwilling that the miller should make. 


any profit, are telling against him. 

Never before was the position of the 
baker as a vital and important public 
servant in the community, an indispen- 
sable factor in the domestic economy of 
living, so emphasized as at present. Never- 
theless, it seems imminent that many of 
them may be obliged to go out of business 
temporarily. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Heavy rains and a general thaw early 
this week eliminated the snow covering 
wheat has enjoyed in this section for some 
time. It is impossible, however, to tell 
anything definite about the condition of 
the plant at this time. Snow on Saturday 
restored in part the snow covering. While 
the fall was not a heavy one, it was suffi- 


575 


cient to afford some protection. ‘Wheat 
had a bad start last fall, and much de- 
pends upon the kind of weather we have 
this spring, whether this can be offset. 

The movement of corn is somewhat bet- 
ter. The soft weather early this week did 
it no good. If the crop is to be saved, it 
must be moved before the arrival of warm 
weather in March or April. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 71,160 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 16 made 26,859, 
or 37 per cent of — compared with 
42,088, or 50 per cent, last week, by 12 
mills of 84,600 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
NOTES 

R. D. Patton, of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, was in Toledo this week. 

The bakery of W. Feldman, Toledo, was 
recently damaged $1,300 by fire of un- 
known origin. 

W. L. Sparks, manager Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is spending some 
time at Miami, Fla, 

As a contribution to the reports of 
heavy loading of flour, the Suckow Co., 
Franklin, Ind., claims the record, having 
loaded 952 142-lb sacks, 680 bbls, in a ship- 
ment Dec. 27 to the United States gov- 
ernment. 

A weekly inventory of flour stocks of 
Cleveland has been proposed by Chairman 
Bishop, of the city-county food commit- 
tee, in order to keep close tab on supplies. 
Should it become necessary, later, bread 
cards may be adopted, and the present 
weekly canvass is intended to give warning 
sufficiently in advance of any such neces- 
sity. 

The Ohio Flour Men’s Club, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Hugh D. Smith, president; 
W. A. Warwick, ra ie Harry B. 
Apple, secretary; . S. Neiswonger, 
treasurer. The club will meet the first and 
third Saturday of every month for lunch- 
eon, and will co-operate with Fred C. 
Croxton, state food administrator. 

According to a canvass recently com- 
pleted by the commissioner of agriculture 
of North Carolina, W. A. Graham, the 
state has 521 mills grinding wheat. The 
purpose of the canvass was to determine 
the amount of wheat annually ground in 
the state, the per cent of it imported from 
other states and the amount of flour re- 
shipped to other states, in order to estab- 
lish what the state was entitled to in the 
distribution of wheat under federal con- 
trol. 

The Detroit Restaurant Men’s Associa- 
tion has recommended to State Food Ad- 
ministrator Prescott the doing away with 
wheatless days and wheatless meals, and 
substituting a standard war bread con- 
taining little enough wheat flour to accom- 
plish the same result in the way of con- 
servation. They claim the present regula- 
tions put the restaurants “in the front line 
trenches, and permit anybody not .eating 
in lunchrooms to get the things officially 
crossed off the menus of hotels and res- 
taurants.” 





In olden times Holland produced 
enough wheat for its own needs, and a 
surplus for export. Gradually, wheat- 
growing was reduced, much soil being 
transferred to the cultivation of vegeta- 
bles and the raising of live stock, of both 
of which there has , anl for many years a 
large — for export. It is believed 
that if the land on which surplus live 
stock and vegetables have been produced 
were transferred to the growing of wheat, 
sufficient flour would result to supply 
Holland’s requirements for bread. 


A. A. Wilson, consul-general at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, states that the total 
area under wheat in that country for the 
season 1917-18 is 293,000 acres. ; 
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Generally speaking, the flour market is 
in the same condition as for several weeks, 
which is one of enforced stagnation, by 
reason of the almost entire lack of offer- 
ings by mills. In some cases, mill repre- 
sentatives have had nothing to sell, and 
though buyers are eager. enough, there is 
no opportunity to do business. 

There is, however, a feeling of relief 
over the reported improvement in freight 
conditions, which it is hoped will increase 
the receipts of flour at New York. While 
this week they were approximately suffi- 
cient for daily requirements, they did not 
appreciably increase the margin of safety 
in stocks, and those fortunate enough to 
have any spot stuff to offer can sell at a 
good premium over mill shipment prices. 

Another thing which has given cheer is 
the order of the Fuel Administrator that 
the “useless Monday” is to be discontinued 
and, instead of stumbling through light- 
less corridors and up darkened stairways, 
those who have to try to do business will 
have their labors lightened by the usual 
elevator service. 

In the absence of wheat flour, the atten- 
tion of the trade is more strongly drawn 
each week to rye, corn, rice and barley 
flour. The natural result is that the sup- 
ply of these has been found inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the trade, with 
an increase in prices all along the line. 

War quality spring wheat flour ranged 
$10.90@11; winter wheat, $10.40@10.70; 
Kansas, $10.75@11; spring low-grades, 
$8.50@9, jute. Whole-wheat flour was in 
fine demand at around $9.75 bbl, jute. 

Rye flour was very strong, as there was 
a continually increasing demand, with 
light offerings from mills, and no spot 
stocks worth mentioning. Prices ranged 
$11.75@12.25 bbl, jute. 

Corn flour offerings were extremely 
limited, with prices ranging $5.75@6.25 
per 100 lbs, while both yellow and white 
granulated meal found ready buyers for 
all that was offered, for domestic use, at 
$5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs. 

Rice flour, having found favor with the 
baking trade, was in increased demand 
and, stocks being light, ruled at somewhat 
higher levels than last week. Prices were 
$7.75@8 per 100 lbs, jute. 

Receipts of all grain were light. 

OPPOSES ADVANCE IN BREAD PRICES 

This week a telegram from the Food 
Administration was received in New York 
which indicated that it would look with 
disfavor upon any attempt on the part of 
bakers to raise the price of bread, regard- 
less of the fact that the substitutes for 
wheat flour advocated by the Administra- 
tion are costing more than the wheat flour 
they are expected to supplant. 

Bakers who have been interviewed on 
this matter feel that they are being placed 
in a serious position by the attitude of the 
Food Administration because while, prac- 
tically speaking, there is a certain control 
of bread prices by governing the weight of 
the unit, there is no control whatever of 
the prices of the substitutes which they by 
reason of Food Administration rules are 
forced to use, which carries their cost of 
production per unit higher than it was at 
the time when they agreed, while in confer- 
ence with the Administration, on the cost 
of a loaf to the consumer. 

In other words, the government having 
absolutely fixed the weight of the unit, 
bakers are expected to sell it at the price 
agreed upon, namely, 7¢ unwrapped and 
7c wrapped, even though the cost of the 
governmentall suggested _ substitutes 


steadily upward. 
Food Administration points out 
that the reason for the increased cost of 


substitutes is due to resales within the 
trade, while bakers contend that it is due 
entirely to the law of supply and demand; 
but, whatever is the cause of the increase, 
they know that they have to pay the in- 
creased price, in consequence of which 
they feel that they are not getting proper 
consideration. 

It- seems quite certain that many of 
them are doing business on a basis that 
shows no profit whatever, and some even 
at a loss, and while they are as patriotic as 
any other class of American manufactur- 
ers and are as strongly in accord with Ad- 
ministration measures, they cannot see 
why they should be expected to continue 
on a basis that must eventually result in 
forcing many of them out of business and 
developing a condition which will central- 
ize the baking industry in the hands of a 
few large concerns. 


FAVOR NEW FLOUR RULE 


The New York flour trade looks with 
favor upon Rule 24 of those issued by the 
Millers’ Committee under date of Jan. 28, 
because this rule provides that licensee 
millers shall distribute that part of their 
output not sold to the government, the 
Food Administration or for export, 
through the customary channels in such 
manner that each customer shall receive 
a fair share thereof. 

Many of those in the trade who have 
good mill connections have complained 
bitterly that they have been given little 
or no flour to sell, and now feel that, if 
mills observe the new rule, the situation 
will change somewhat. In some cases mills 
have not shipped anything into this mar- 
ket for two or three months, and it is felt 
that they have not given it the considera- 
tion to which it is entitled. 


NOTES 

S. C. Delavan, of W. W. Starr & Co., 
New York flour distributors, who was 
confined to his home by illness for two 
months, has completely recovered. 

John A. Reis, sales-manager Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., George W. 
Collier, Boston, and J. Scott Cattell, man- 
ager British Diastatic Foods Co., London, 
Eng., called at this office this week. 

The local office of the Food Administra- 
tion this week issued an order that each 
licensee must display his license number 
on all stationery and such advertising mat- 
ter as is sent out bearing quotations, and 
that a sample of each be filed with that 
office. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were L. B. Dennison, sales-manager Chip- 
pewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn; H. 
K. Humphrey, manager Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; H. A. Sawyer, sales- 
manager Monarch Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Some mills are quoting prices on flour 
to include an interest charge for seven 
months, which equals approximately 35c 
per bbl, on the assumption that flour will 
be that long in transit. No provision 
seems to have been made for a propor- 
tionate reduction in case flour comes 
through in a shorter period of time. 

Owing to the control of the flour situa- 
tion, it has been found that the amount 
available for manufacturing matzoths or 
Passover bread for New York’s large 
Hebrew population will be considerably 
less than in previous years, as according 
to the religious ruling governing the mat- 
ter, nothing but pure wheat flour can be 
used, 

Emmett V. Hoffman, for some years 
connected with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is now in New York 
assisting the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, and will in all probability remain 
here for some time. Mr. Hoffman’s ex- 

erience in the milling business will doubt- 
ess be of great value to this branch of 
the government, 


BALTIMORE 

Batimore, Mp., Feb. 16.—Everybody 
wanted flour this week, and nobody had 
any. Prices were irregular and unset- 
tled, and entirely nominal at that. Buy- 
ers were ready to ignore all government 
regulations and restrictions, and pay al- 
most anything in reason for — but 
virtually every mill in the land was as a 
closed door. 

The leading bakers have about decided 
to confine their buying hereafter to mills 
that can furnish the necessary substitutes 
along with purchases of flour, which prob- 
ably means that the jobbers and other 
buyers will fall in line. Also, buyers in 
instances are claiming that mills from 
which they bought flour in 1917 now owe 
them an allotment equal to 70 per cent of 
those purchases, by sanction of the gov- 
ernment and on the ground that a cus- 
tomer last year needs protection this year. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.75@10.90; 100 
per cent straights, $10.55@10.70,—98-lb 
cottons, 5c more in 140-lb jutes and 25c 
more in wood, 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.65@10.75; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.40@10.50,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in 
wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.75@10.90; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.55@10.70,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

The foregoing quotations refer to mill 
shipment; flour on spot or near at hand, 
50@75c bbl higher, as to grade. 

City mills ran strong, and reported de- 
mand and sales good, domestic and ex- 
port, with prices unchanged as to both 
flour and feed. 

Flour substitutes were scarce and 
higher at the following quotations to the 
wholesale trade, in sacks: barley flour, 
$11.70@12 bbl; rice flour, 74,@8c lb; 
corn flour, $6@6.25 per 100 lbs; corn 
meal, white or yellow, $5@5.50; corn grits, 
$5.50@5.75; hominy, $5.75@6. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 58,818 
bbls; destined for export, 43,711. 


RECONSIGN MENT IN TRANSIT 


Traffic Bureau Bulletin, Feb. 13: “Em- 
bargo placed by the railroads against 
stopping and reconsignment in transit is 
revised as follows: Embargo carload 
freight to be stopped or held in cars for 
reconsignment or diversion, except as fol- 
lows: Embargo does not apply to coal 
billed to coal pools, where there is ef- 
ficient arrangement in effect for diversion 
and reconsignment; also does not apply 
to grain passing through elevators or mills 
in transit, nor when reconsigned incident 
to official or Board of Trade inspection 
in cars; also does not apply to food, feed 
or perishable that is reconsigned while 
rolling, and which has not been placed at 
terminals for delivery to consignees, and 
which is reconsigned before placement at 
such delivery. The intent of this embargo 
is to discourage the forwarding of freight 
on blind billing, necessitating holding in 
cars in yards and terminals until finally 
reconsigned or diverted.” 


NOTES 

Number of vessels bound for Balti- 
more, 45; number now in port, 74. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
432,863 bus—176,571 wheat, 155,929 corn 
and 100,363 rye. 

Cornelius Weston, a retired grain 
broker, died at his home, in Roland Park, 
Wednesday, aged 83. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Feb. 16, 1918, 37,718 bus; 
year ago, 225,112. Range of prices this 
week, $1.80@2.05; last year, $1.07@1.09. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Feb. 16, 1918, 1,394,021 bus; 
same time last year, 1,361,123. Range of 

rices this week, $2.13@2.15; last year, 

1.53@1.831,. 

James Nathaniel McCosh, representing 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
has returned from headquarters to Balti- 
more, where he will resume jurisdiction 
over his old territory. 

William H. Collins Vickers, a retired 
grain dealer who recently died, left the 
bulk of his estate, valued at about $90,000, 
to the Johns Hopkins University to found 
a chair in archeology. 

Vincent Fava and Frank Maggio, trad- 
ing as the Trinacria Macaroni Works, 
have acquired the properties 404-406 
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North Paca. Street, and running back to 
and including 406-409 Diamond Alley. 

The flour committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the current year—A. W. 
Mears, J. Ross Myers, H. S. Belt, Joseph 
C. Legg and C. H. Dorsey—organized 
yesbeetiiy by re-electing A. W. Mears as 
president. 

The Chesapeake Baking Co., specializ- 
ing in high quality loaf cake, was robbed 
Saturday night of flour, eggs, sugar, etc., 
but a trail of the flour led to the arrest 
of the thieves and the recovery of most of 
the booty. 

William M. Smith, formerly connected 
with the local flour and grain trade, but 
now in charge of field station, grain and 
hay market reporting service, Atlanta, 
Ga., is sending his Baltimore friends 
some interesting information regarding 
grain and crops in the South. 

Frederick W. Walcott, former member 
of the Belgian and Polish relief commis- 
sions, and now right-hand man to Food 
Administrator Hoover, lectured here yes- 
terday on Food Conservation—what it has 
done and what it has not done—under the 
auspices of the women’s section of the 
Maryland League for National Defense. 

Major M. S. Boehm and Lieutenant 
H. G. Milsom, of the Canadian army, re- 
viewed and addressed about 5,000 ou 
builders here the other day. The parade 
and meeting were in the interest of “more 
ships.” Some of the signs in the audience 
and parade read: “Every Rivet Means a 
Blow to the Kaiser; Our Capacity is 1,- 
000,000 a Day.” “We Will Get Him Yet.” 
“America Must Win This War,” and “We 
Are Putting All Our Energy Into Ship- 
building To Do It.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, as a war 
emergency measure, has put into effect on 
all its lines east of Pittsburgh a new plan 
of handling freight under embargoes 
through a system of special permits cov- 
ering each individual shipment. The es- 
sential feature of the new plan is that, 
before authority will be granted to move 
freight affected by embargo, the person 
who is to receive the shipment must dem- 
onstrate to a reasonable degree two 
things: first, that the shipment is neces- 
sary to meet his existing requirements; 
and, second, that he will promptly accept 
and unload the shipment on arrival.’ 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 16.—According 
to figures given out by mills, the output 
of flour for Rochester this week was 14,- 
800 bbls—12,200 spring wheat, 2,100 win- 
ter wheat and 500 rye. This represented 
73 per cent of capacity, against 58 per 
cent last week. 

There is one bright spot in the milling 
situation here. For weeks the Genesee 
River, which drives a large number of 
Rochester flour mills, has been frozen 
solid. The only recourse was coal in sup- 
sung seg! steam plants, or electric power 
from the Rochester Railway & Light Co. 
Now comes thebelated January thaw, and 
there is an abundance of cheap power 
for all. 

The flour situation could not be much 
worse. The difficulty of getting in wheat 
from Buffalo and the West continues, with 
but slight relief. Some of the mills here 
are getting close to their federal allot- 
ment, and the output of flour soon will be 
curtailed. Opportunities for new busi- 
ness are being turned down daily. Millers 
are attempting to take care of their old 
customers on a basis of equitable distribu- 
tion, after supplying required quantities 
to the government. 

There are no available quotations this 
week on winter straights, graham or 
whole-wheat flour, winter bran, winter 
middlings or corn meal. All that is being 
offered is quickly picked up for local 
needs. There is no rye feed for ship- 
ment. Rye flour steadily advances, urged 
py strong demand. It is quoted at $12.35 
bbl, cotton ¥’s, Boston. Other quota- 
tions: spring patents, cotton 1’s, $11.25 
@11.35; spring bran, 100-Ilb sacks, $37.50 
ton; middlings, $44@46.50,—Boston. 
Rochester f.o.b. prices: spring bran, 100- 
Ib sacks, $35 ton; spring patents, cotton 
Y's, $11.10 bbl. 

NOTES 

R. L. Baldwin, a flour and feed dealer 
of Meriden, Conn., was here this week. 

Rochester mills are getting very little 
wheat from farmers. ft is not believed 
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that much can be bought of them until 
the government decides whether or not an 
increase in price will be made in 1918. 


At least one arrest on a charge of 
hoarding food has been made in Roches- 
ter. George Gross, 444 Avenue A, was 
taken into custody, and later released on 
$1,000 bail. Deputy United States mar- 
shals found about 1,300 Ibs flour, 100 Ibs 
rice, 125 lbs sugar and a barrel of salt 
in his house. 

Many small mills in western New York 
are having difficulty in getting wheat; 
others have ground close to their allot- 
ment, and are doing little. This makes 
an especially bad situation for farmers 
and dairymen who buy feed in small quan- 
tities, and ordinarily depend: on country 
mills for supplies. 

Despite the fact that wheat flour econ- 
omies are being urged by state and fed- 
eral authorities as a prime factor in win- 
ning the war, farmers are feeding con- 
siderable quantities of wheat to poultry 
and hogs. The corn crop was a failure 
last year, and but little is coming from 
the West. The farmer gets at the rate of 
$75 ton for his wheat, delivered at the 
mill, and as a substitute must haul back 
corn meal at $88@90 ton, while chicken 
feed sells up to $85. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 16.—There is no 
flour offered here, and will be none for 
the next 30 days. What will be shipped 
from the mills will go to fill ~ the big 
holes, or the government placed it some 
time ago. The mills are getting the glad 
hand from people they never heard of, or 
some who wished them bad luck when 
business was needed to keep the mills 
going and flour was in plentiful supply. 
“Nothing doing,” is the miller’s answer, or 
a price is put on grades below the best 
which is beyond buyer’s reach. 

Just where the government is coming 
out with the new regulations regarding the 
sale of substitutes for wheat flour nobody 
here can figure out. The flour in the hands 
of the small retailer is confined to a few 
sucks, and in most cases none at all. 

Besides this, he has no substitutes 
which could be used in bread-making, and 
if he had, could not sell them in the pro- 
portions laid down in the government 
rules. The mills have combed the market 
for something which could be used, and 
are unable to find it at any price. 

To the question from grocers of What 
shall we do to supply our trade? some of 
the millers reply, “let your customers 
draw on their hoarded stocks for a month 
or two.” There is little doubt that con- 
siderable flour has been spoiled in private 
homes, but there is still a big supply in 
the attics which will now have to come out. 

Outside winter wheat mills have with- 
drawn all offerings from this market. 

Rye flour is very scarce and higher, 
with an active inquiry. Prices are 25@35c 
higher. Barley flour in very light supply, 
and wanted at $1.20 advance on last week’s 
prices. 

Millfeeds, while quoted at previous 
prices, are not obtainable for even 30 
days’ shipment, although some jobbers 
claim they can offer a few cars at 
$2@3 ton more, shipment in that time. 
Dealers in the country are able to get $50 
for bran and middlings, for all they can 
scrape up. It would be easy to sell a few 
thousand cars in this market for regular 
shipment. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is scarce and $1 
higher than last week. Hominy feed 
stronger, and offerings increasing. Cot- 
tonseed meal easier, and trade light. Glu- 
ten feed unchanged, but it is said the 
movement will start in a few days and 
there are prospects of lower prices. Oil 
meal stronger, and demand good. The 
mills appear to be well sold ahead. No. 1 
alfalfa meal is offered at $42.50, sacked, 
Buffalo. Barley screenings and rye mid- 
dlings are strong at quotations. 

Buckwheat flour is well cleaned up here, 
and $7 per 100 Ibs is asked for shipment 
in small sacks. Buckwheat is not wanted, 
the price asked being close to $4 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats higher and strong, with 
trade increasing daily. Oat hulls in light 
supply; reground, sacked, are held at $27, 
track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 153,700 bbls, represent- 
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ing 92 per cent of capacity, compared with 
156,800, or 96 per cent last week, 101,900, 
or 61 per cent, a year ago, 132,700, or 80 
per cent, in 1916, 124,500, or 91 per cent, 
in 1915, and 108,200, or 79 per cent, in 
1914. 

NOTES 

Only about 240,000 bus of oats remain 
in store here. Last year there were 
1,600,000. 

_ The embargo on feed for cattle has been 
lifted, but there is little prospect of cars 
arriving here for some weeks. 

The Curtiss Grain Corporation, capital- 
ized at $150,000, has been formed. The 
directors are Colman, Alexander and 
Geoffrey Curtiss, all of Buffalo. 

Seed corn is scarce in this section of 
the state to an alarming extent, and farm 
organizations are making arrangements 
to secure a supply from other points. 

The stock of wheat here is about 4,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 14,500,000 a year 
ago. This is expected to last until April 
1, The opening of navigation will be 
looked forward to with more than usual 
interest. 

The mills here ready to grind barley are 
finding it difficult to secure grain. Con- 
siderable has been sold for rail shipment, 
but with embargoes on again and delays 
in transit it is likely to be some weeks 
before a start can be made. The price on 
opening shipment was $1.93 c.i.f. Buffalo, 
which is likely to go to $2 unless the gov- 
ernment interferes. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperput, Pa., Feb. 16.—The local 
flour market continued firm this week, 
due to light supplies. There was a fair 
demand for spot s, and offerings 
were well cleaned up. Sales for future 
shipment were small, owing to the un- 
willingness on the part of the mills to 
offer the goods. Transportation condi- 
tions are improving as a result of favor- 
able weather, and considerable stuff on 
the way here is expected to arrive soon. 
Substitutes for wheat flour are in good 
demand and command full prices. 


TO PREVENT PROFITEERING 
Reasons for the ruling of the federal 
Food Administration that all firms, indi- 
viduals, corporations and associations in 
any way dealing in or handling animal 
foods, as well as foodstuffs for human 
consumption, must take out a license per- 
mitting them to transact business, were 
given on Wednesday to the members of 
the Feed Merchants’ Asseciation by S. F. 
Evans, of the federal Food Administra- 
tion, in an address at the Bourse. Mr. 
Evans also explained the rules under 
which all feedstuffs of any nature are to 
be sold. 

He stated that dealers, importers, man- 
ufacturers, warehouse concerns and dis- 
tributors will be required to furnish a 
report to the Food Administration every 
three months. This report must include 
not only their business in feeds and food- 
stuffs, but also all lines which they han- 
dle, such as lumber, coal or other articles. 
The purpose of this, he asserted, is to 
see how much money is being made by 
every dealer and to prevent profiteering 
of any kind. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,147,524 
bus, against 4,050,978 during the same 
time last year. 

The Rudisill mill and warehouse, York 
Roads Station, Pa., containing a quantity 
of flour and feed, burned Feb. 3. Loss, 
$8,000. 

As a result of the introduction of 
measures in the United States Senate to 
raise the price of wheat to $2.50 or $2.75, 
many of the farmers of this state have 
withdrawn their wheat from the market. 
’ From Carlisle, Pa., comes the report 
that nearly 200 Cumberland County tarm- 
ers, about 10 per cent of the total number, 
are going out of business. The majority 
of these expect to sell their stock and 
equipment and live in towns, or take up 
other duties. Trouble in getting help is 
the cause. 

A big retail grocery firm of this city was 
put out of business for one week because 
it charged $14 for a single barrel of fiour 
and did not comply with the order of the 
government to sell substitutes of equal 
weight with the flour. Some smaller con- 
cerns were also penalized for doing the 


same thing, and the local food adminis- 
trator announces that all discovered vio- 
lations of the government order will be 
severely punished. 

The United Mine Workers, at Lans- 
ford, Pa., have lodged a protest against 
the Food Administrator’s “50-50” propo- 
sition on wheat flour. They say they are 
hard workers and require muscle-building 
food, bread being their chief diet. Other 
cereals, they say, are higher than flour, 
and they insist that if the country wants 
coal the miners must eat, and they cannot 
work on half wheat and pay high prices 
for the substitutes. 

William O. Washburn, food adminis- 
trator of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, 
recently heard that a carload of 320 bbls 
of wheat flour had been purchased by five 
retailers in Nanticoke. He sent an in- 
vestigator, who found the flour stored 
away. The owners evidently were wait- 
ing for the price to go up. The adminis- 
trator seized the flour and sold it to deal- 
ers at a profit of 50c bbl, the same as 
wholesalers in the county have been get- 
ting on flour sales, and turned over the 
profit, $160, to the Red Cross. 

Samuet S. Daniexs. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—The new 
“50-50” regulation of the Food Adminis- 
tration now in force may be a good propo- 
sition so far as the makers are concerned, 
but local retailers find it difficult to meet 
the requirements of the law. The in- 
crease for flour substitutes is tremendous, 
while the amount obtainable has been ex- 
tremely limited. 

State Food Administrator Endicott a 
few days ago sought to relieve the situa- 
tion, so far as it affected the bakers, by 
allowing a less per cent of substitutes to 
be used temporarily, and this helped to 
some extent. Retailers were also permit- 
ted to sell the consumer 75 per cent white 
flour and 25 per cent of substitutes, but 
this has now been superseded by the 
national regulation requiring all retailers 
to limit sales of wheat flour to consumers 
who purchase an equal weight of substi- 
tutes. 

The new regulation is being questioned 
by flour men, in the belief that it may 
lead to waste, instead of being a saving, 
and thus defeat the principal reason for 
its adoption. A family buying, we will 
say, 5 lbs of wheat flour, is forced to-pur- 
chase at the same time 5 lbs of corn meal, 
barley flour, oatmeal or some other sub- 
stitute. It is believed that only a few 
housekeepers understand the proper 
method of working in the substitutes, 
despite the many recipes that appear from 
time to time. 

This is especially true of corn meal 
or corn flour, and with the advent of 
warmer weather much of it will surely 
spoil. There is a financial loss in the use 
of these cereals, owing to their relatively 
high cost. Four pounds of potatoes are 
considered the equivalent of one pound 
of other substitute. A consumer purchas- 
ing a one-eighth bag of wheat flour has 
got to take at the same time 100 lbs of 
potatoes, costing about $2.40, much of 
which will go to waste. 

Deliveries of flour substitutes have 
been very small, especially of barley flour, 
thousands of barrels of which have been 
sold for shipment during February and 
March. White corn flour has also been 
sold liberally, but the prospect for de- 
livery is even more remote than for bar- 
ley flour. Despite the delays, however, 
every one in the trade, from wholesaler 
to consumer, is willing and anxious to 
help the Food Administration in every 
way. 

i regards white flour, the demand is 
something abnormal. Flour men say they 
could sell several times as much as they 
have done recently, but for the limits 
placed on offerings by the mills, on ac- 
count of the 30-day regulation regarding 
shipment. Ninety-five per cent patents 
are offered at a range of $10.60@11.25 
bbl, in sacks, and 100 per cent patents at 
$10.35@11. : 

Traffic difficulties are improved, and 
flour sold on former contracts is arriving. 
Shipments, however, are still mixed. Cars 
of flour were received in Boston this 
week that were ship in January, while 
there are others, shipped in December, 
still on the way, side-tracked somewhere 
between here and the mills. 

Barley flour, in sacks, sold today at 
$12.25@12.50 bbl, but some mills are 
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holding at $13 for shipment within 30 
days. White corn flour, for shipment, 
sold at $6.55 per 100 lbs, and graham flour 
in sacks at $9.50@10.50. ye flour is 
scarce, and while reports were heard of 
sales of patents around $12.25 bbi, in 
sacks, where an equal amount of white 
flour was taken, the general market is 
quoted at $12.50@12.75 for patent and 
$11.75@12.10 for straight. 


NOTES 

A new corporation, the Grocers’ Bak- 
ing & Supply Co., Holyoke, Mass., has 
been formed, with $100,000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed Feb. 8 by the Wellesley (Mass.) Gro- 
cery Co; liabilities, $15,527; assets, $15,- 
O74. 

The Boston office of the Allan Line of 
steamers will be discontinued in May, 
according: to announcement. The com- 
pany has served Boston upwards of 25 
years with passenger and freight ships 
from Glasgow and Moville, Ireland, the 
terminal here being Mystic wharf, 
Charlestown. Lack of ships is given as 
the reason for dropping this port. The 
Glasgow-Montreal service will be con- 
tinued, with occasional calls at Portland, 
Maine. 

Louis W. DePass. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Feb. 16.—There 
were several quotations by mill repre- 
sentatives here on Wednesday, as follows: 
spring and whole-wheat flour, $10.65@ 
10.75; rye, $11.35; barley, $11.60. These 
offers were subsequently withdrawn, the 
mill being out of the market at present. 
One mill offered a car of barley at $12.40 
for prompt shipment. Kansas and Okla- 
homa had nothing to offer. 

There is little or no spot flour offered. 
Rolling shipments are sold, and when they 
reach here are pretty well divided among 
the trade. Merchants and jobbers are 
therefore compelled to cut down orders, 
and are filling them by giving small quan- 
tities to each buyer on account of his 
contract. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota flour, $10.50@11; 
Kansas, $10.50@10.90; soft winter, $10.90 
@11,40,—98-lb cottons. Bran, on track, 
$2.30 per 100 lbs, tagged. Oats, bulk on 
track: No. 2 white, 90c bu; No. 3 white, 
93c; No. 3 mixed, 91c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $8.90 bbl; 
cream meal, $9.95@10.05; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.05@10.15; hominy, $10.25@ 10.50. 


TO ASSIST BAKERS 

Practically every city bakeshop was 
represented at a meeting on Friday in the 
Association of Commerce rooms. The 
bakers were warned against using rice 
polish. A government order forbids the 
use of rye flour as a substitute after 
March 38. 

Mr. Parker, the state food adminis- 
trator, said inspectors will be empowered 
to probe every detail of the baking busi- 
ness. At the same time he offered the 
bread-makers the fullest possible co- 
operation of his office and force in the 
straightening out of difficulties incidental 
to the use of the war flour and substitutes. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Granger,” and figure of a man plowing; 
No. 105,503. Owner, the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Common Sense”; No. 106,954. 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City. 
wheat flour. 

“A-R-O”; No. 107,088. 


Owner, 
Used on 


Owner, Chapin & 


Co., Hammond, Ind., and Chicago. Used on 
dairy feed. P 

“Peco”; No. 107,141. Owner, Pittsburg 
Elevator Co., Pittsburg, Kansas. Used on 


corn meal, corn chops, whole-wheat flour, 
hen feed, and alfalfa, blue grass, timothy, 
and red top seeds. 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by months 
for a series of crop years (in barrels): 


1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 


September. 379,160 432,468 330,338 447,891 
October.... 489,644 583,382 664,395 965,883 
November. 521,309 464,098 872,322 683,428 
December.. 602,477 517,460 801,974 595,169 
January... 425,731 393,112 719,127 545,214 
February.. 290,301 417,373 918,207 440,195 
March..... 432,727 619,526 624,141 780,994 
April...... 204,688 172,307 366,672 537,728 
May...... 309,663 471,999 642,003 648,253 
June...... $30,365 403,552 779,721 357,319 
July....... 314,094 236,004 521,689 936,491 
August.... 366,108 185,848 656,864 1,050,037 





Totals .4,666,267 4,897,129 7,897,453 7,988,602 
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FARM LABOR SITUATION 


Agitation to provide some form of com- 
pulsion in the provision of farm labor 
throughout Canada has. been spreading. 
Those who favor the idea maintain that 
Canada has many thousands of men living 
within her borders who are not Canadians, 
and who are exploiting the shortage of 
labor in this country for their own per- 
sonal benefit. A good many of these men 
are alien enemies, and some are being 
kept at the expense of the country in in- 
ternment camps. 

At the same time, young Canadians are 
being taken from their employment and 
sent to the war at a rate of pay which 
amounts to one dollar and ten cents a day, 
with allowances for dependents, if they 
have any. The argument is that a Cana- 
dian soldier so displaced has his position 
filled by a foreigner who probably gets 
three or-four dollars a day for doing the 
same work. 

The foregoing proposal has much in it 
that would seem attractive, but the Cana- 
dian government is confronted with con- 
ditions, over which it has no control, that 
prevent any such action. For instance, 
there are features of international law 
that present an insuperable barrier. There 
is the further and fundamental difficulty 
that it would be unfair to single out any 
group of men for such treatment, while 
thousands of others of the same nationali- 
ties, and not more deserving, would be al- 
lowed to continue in a state of liberty and 
in employment at full current rates of 
wages. For these and other reasons it 
does not seem that this superficially at- 
tractive scheme is likely to be adopted. 

The fact is, Canadian farmers are get- 
ting their labor at no higher rate of wages 
than other classes of employers. When 
the actual amount of the products of the 
farm that is eaten up in wages is con- 
sidered, it will be seen that farmers are 
not paying as much for their help as they 
did in years when the cost seemed low. 
Highly skilled farm help can be paid for 
today out of the cash proceeds of two 
bushels of wheat per day, where in ce 
war years the cost in terms of wheat 
would have been not less than fifty per 
cent more. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is a steady demand from local 
and country buyers for flour. Transpor- 
tation difficulties show very little improve- 
ment, and the mills are still handicap 
in getting supplies of wheat. The weather, 
however, is moderating, and the railways 
are expected to make better deliveries 
from now on. Prices are unchanged from 
last week. Quotations are $11 per bbl for 
cash and $11.10 if credit is required; win- 
ter flours, $10.60, in new bags. 

Export business shows little or no im- 
provement, prices being still below millers’ 
idea of value. Brokers are offering $10.30 
for Manitoba regulation flour and $9.90 
for Ontario regulation flour, in buyers’ 
bags, f.o.b. seaboard. 


CEREALS 

There is an excellent demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices are firm. Rolled 
oats, $5.40@5.50 per bag of 90 lbs; oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats; reground oat hulls have advanced $1, 
the price now being $26 ton, Montreal 
freights. 


MILLFEED 

All kinds of millfeed are in good de- 
mand, but offerings are light. The smaller 
mills are able to dispose of all they are 


making, at the mill doors, and the larger 
mills are only offering small quantities of 
bran and shorts in mixed cars. Quotations 
are unchanged. Bran in straight or mixed 
cars, $35 ton, in bags, Ontario points; 
shorts, $40; white middlings, $45@46; 
feed flour, $66. 
WINTER WHEAT 

There was a slight improvement notice- 
able in deliveries of winter wheat early in 
the week, but owing to the condition of the 
roads, deliveries have fallen off again. 
The price is based on $2.22 bu, in store, 
Montreal. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are in good demand, but 
deliveries are light. Prices have been ad- 
vanced to 95@96c bu for No. 2 Ontario 
white oats and 94@95c for No. 3. Barley 
is not offering freely. The demand is 
good for all qualities, and milling and 
malting barley is quoted at $1.73@1.74 
bu. Buckwheat is now selling at $1.72@ 
1.73 bu, and rye at $2@2.02. All quota- 
tions are f.o.b. shipping points. 

NOTES 

An order of the Canadian food con- 
troller makes it illegal, on and after 
March 1, for any baker to make bread, 
rolls, pastry or other bakery products, 
without written permission, from wheat 
flour other than the standard flour. 

The food controller has started a probe 
into matters at the Union Stock Yards, 
Toronto. It is claimed that enough wheat 
to feed 20,000 people is wasted there in a 
year through the feeding of hogs, with 
only an addition to the weight of the 
animal, but no greater food value. 

Steps have been taken by the govern- 
ment to increase wheat-growing in On- 
tario. An initial purchase has been made 
of 50,000 bus of No. 1 marquis wheat, 
which will be sold to farmers in bags at 
$2.75 per bu. The seed willbe handled 
through the market branch of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Plans are bein 
made to secure warehouse space at sonnel 
points throughout the province which are 
served by two or three lines of railways. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Feb. 16.—The feature 
of the week has been the scarcity of winter 
wheat flour. Dealers say the prospects for 
supplies are not encouraging, as advices 
from Ontario millers report that the de- 
liveries of wheat from farmers continue 
light and many mills are closed down. The 
new government standard grade is quoted 
at $10.70 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal. 

Owing to the recent extremely cold and 
stormy weather, millers here have experi- 
enced difficulty in getting sufficient spring 
wheat forward to meet 
Local mills have been operatin 
regularly of late, but supplies 
ample to meet all wants. 

Demand for the new standard spring 
wheat flour has continued good. An active 
business was done for prompt and near-by 
delivery, with sales of car lots for shi 
ment to country points at $11.10 bbl in 
bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and car lots 
to city bakers at $11.20, delivered, while 
broken lots to grocers and city bakers have 
sold at $11.30, delivered. 

The millfeed market is upset, on ac- 
count of the passing of an order by the 
food controller forbidding only a limited 
amount of the output of mills west of 
Fort William from being shipped east. 
Stocks on spot are nearly exhausted. 
There is a heavy inquiry for a cars 
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of bran and shorts. 
$35, shorts at $40, and middlings at $48@ 
50 ton, including bags, in mixed cars, de- 
livered. A trade prevails in pure 
grain moullie, and prices are firm at $64 
@65 ton. 

In sympathy with the strong upward 
tendency of oats, millers of rolled oats 


eir requirements. ° 


marked up prices 5@15c per bag in cotton, 
but no change has been announced in jute. 
The trade , been fairly active, with 
sales of broken lots of standard grades at 
$5.50 per 90-lb bag in jute, and at $5.30@ 
5.40 per 90-lb bag in cotton. Oats prices 
have advanced another Ic, with sales of 
car lots of No. 3 Canadian western and 
extra No. 1 feed at $1.0414 bu, ex-store. 

The market for Manitoba barley has 
been strong, and prices for feed and re- 
jected es are 214¢ hi than a week 
ago at $1.5114 bu, ex-track, in car lots. A 
sale of 10,000 bus of Ontario malting bar- 
ley was made at $1.75, ex-track. 


SMART-WOODS, LTD., EARNINGS 


At the annual meeting of Smart-Woods, 
Ltd., officers reported the best year in its 
history, earnings rising to $770,816, against 
$516,190 in 1916, and $397,659 in 1915. 
After deducting $29,250 for interest, 
$110,730 for war taxes, writing off $60,014 
on deferred charges account, contributing 
$8,500 to the patriotic fund, reserving 
$20,000 against bad debts, and paying 
$108,185 in preferred dividends, there was 
a net balance amounting to $434,137 avail- 
able for the common stock. 

This represented earnings at the rate 
of 25.3 per cent on the common stock, 
against 16.6 per cent earned the previous 
year, and 14.1 in 1915. Profit and loss 
surplus, after payment of 7 per cent on 
the common, was increased from $689,649 
to $1,003,539. Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wixyirec, Man., Feb. 16.—Demand 
for flour throughout western Canada is 
still active. Millers seem a little surprised 
at the volume of business they are doing 
for domestic consumption. It was ex- 
pected that, with the introduction of a 
standard flour, there would be a tempo- 
rary falling off. Besides this good do- 
mestic demand, the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., is giving flour mills all the ~rders 


they can take care of. Prices r ~1in at 
the figures decided upon when  adard 
flour was introduced. An attem, is be- 
ing made in some quarters to v that 


these figures are higher than the average 
of old price list, but such is not the case. 
Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour per bbl in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba 10. 
Western Manitoba 
Saskatchewan .... 





Eastern Alberta .. ° . 

WOREOPR BIDOEUM oo dnnescceccd uesvecte 10.36 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory ...... 10.55 
Vancouver Island ........esseeeceseves 10.60 
Prince Rupert ...-c.cccccccccacscccess 10.75 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton iots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49's or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 

Fancy white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market, at $11.50 bbl in 98-lb bags, job- 


bing terms. 
MILLFEED 


Supplies of bran and shorts are decid- 
edly inadequate to the requirements of 
domestic buyers. Millers make the best 
distribution they can of their output, but 
several times the volume of business could 
be done if the feed were available. Cur- 
rent quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, 
$35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

OATMEAL 
Oatmeal millers are steadily employed 


on current business, and their plants are 
running to capacity. The domestic mar- 





ket is paying better prices than are to be 
had for export. At the same time some 
of the mills are cutting, in order to take 
favorite accounts away from competitors. 
This condition is local, and probably only 
temporary. Leading mills are asking for 
rolled oats $4.25@4.75 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 
GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Better weather throughout western 
Canada improved the movement of wheat, 
and stocks are being accumulated at se- 
lected points for later use of western 
mills. The Board of Grain Supervisors is 
taking charge of this feature of the move- 
ment. Plans for the accumulation and 
distribution of wheat have been worked 
out, and it is expected that there will be 
no trouble in keeping mills going, so long 
as the supply of wheat lasts. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is taking 
all the surplus, and moving this eastward 
as rapidly as railways can handle the 
business.. The fixed price of wheat at 
Winnipeg is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is sub- 
ject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 9014c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.62; flax- 
seed, $3.33,—basis in store, Fort William. 


WINNIPEG WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Feb. 14: 


1918 1917 
POD. 8. occ crecicvewsscdbigecdvce 307 234 
BOs DP vvnccveccsdvccureeeades 221 283 
POD, BD crccvccedsvcsveeesosecs 370 eee 
WOM. 38s iisc ever vecciscccctved’e 168 425 
Bed. 18 2. cc ccvivcccscvsccsccce 415 145 
Fed. 14. ove cccesccns tecwesvece 148 393 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of grain at 
Fort William and Port Arthur for period 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 31, 1918, were: 
Receipts, bus— 


1917-18 1916-17 


OS: Wkavokeds ees 88,562,714 87,415,662 
Oats 13,867,661 33,011,947 

4,501,523 5,193,885 

2,609,945 2,991,818 

Shipments, bus— 

Went. bcccsicencccs 84,436,295 70,688,349 
EES rere 11,704,262 256,291,608 
DOTNET Wida Vids essence 3,462,250 * 4,233,144 
Flaxseed ........... 2,204,374 2,634,138 


CANADIAN INSPECTIONS 


The amount of grain inspected in the 
western grain inspection division from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 31, 1918, compared 
with prevoius year, was as follows: 


Ruehel 





Cars 1917-18 1916-17 

Wheat ..... 98,434 120,581,650 108,747,450 
Oats ....... 15,461 30,148,950 45,606,600 
Barley ..... 4,856 6,312,800 7,007,000 
Flaxseed 2,765 8,041,500 3,304,400 
Screenings. . 486 486,000 210,000 
RPO ov sckbre 340 340,000 118,000 

NOTES 
The Canadian government has pur- 


chased 1,000 Ford tractors for agricul- 
tural use, and will resell these to farmers 
at cost. This is one of the numerous 
measures being taken in Canada to in- 
crease the production of grain. The 
tractor will not cost the farmer over $800. 

During the month of January the fol- 
lowing number of cars of grain were 
handled by the railways operating in 
western Canada: Canadian Pacific, 5,696; 
Canadian Northern, 4,979; Grand Trunk 
Pacific, 1,553; Great Northern, 42; total, 
12,270 cars; last year, 14,531. 

The department of agriculture of the 
province of Saskatchewan makes the state- 
ment that the area of land prepared for 
crops in that province in the fall of 1917 
was greatly in advance of that of the 
previous year. The increase is given at 50 
per cent over 1916. In round res the 
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fall plowing amounted to over 6,000,000 
acres. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation met at Regina this week in a 
convention that exceeded any of its prede- 
cessors in attendance and interest.. Farm- 
ers from all parts of the province assem- 
bled, with their wives and daughters, to 
take part in these deliberations. The 
speakers included some of the outstanding 
students of agricultural conditions. The 
resolutions are not yet to hand, but are 
expected to cover many subjects of great 
political and economic interest. . When it 
is remembered that the farmers of west- 
ern Canada are now in a position to dic- 
tate the policy of the Canadian govern- 
ment, the significance of = gath- 
erings will be better understood. 

A mischievous propaganda is being car- 
ried on by certain self-constituted authori- 
ties on grain and milling matters, whereby 
the people of western Canada are being 
led to believe that this country is wasting 
wheat by establishing its present standard 
grade of flour. These persons maintain 
that a 90 per cent extraction standard 
should be adopted. They work out some 
fantastic tables to show what the saving 
would be if their ideas were adopted. No 
one will object if a longer extraction 
should be decided upon by competent au- 
thorities acting for the food control de- 
partment, but until that is done oe 
is to be gained by exciting the public wit 
an irresponsible propaganda against the 
wise decisions that have already made 
by the Canadian food control department. 

A. H. Batmey. 





Canadian Grain Growers’ Companies 


The earnings of the United Grain 
Growers’ Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, for year 
ending Aug. 31, 1917, with amount of paid- 
up capital stock at that date were: 
Earnings Capital 
$844,401 $1,825,300 

The company named was -formed last 
year by a union of the Alberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., and the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd. The sep- 
arate showings of these were as follows: 


ALBERTA FARMERS’ CO. 


Earnings Capital 
1917. .ccsdevetetecesis $236,502 $467,917 
GRAIN GROWERS’ Co. 

$607,894 $1,357,382 . 

572,894 1,073,179 

226,963 867,422 

151,080 771,409 

164,332 645,361 

121,614 586,472 

69,575 492,062 

95,663 292,957 

62,902 120,708 

30,190 20,385 

790 11,795 

odalos 5,000 





Prior to amalgamation, the Alberta 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., 


was a corporation that confined its activi- 
ties largely to the province of Alberta, 
while the Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., 


a much older concern, did business with 
all three of the provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, but was more 
particularly a Manitoba concern, Com- 
bined, these ‘companies represent a con- 
siderable proportion of the grain trade of 
western Canada, besides which they han- 
dle large quantities of machinery, twine, 
coal and other necessities of their farmer 
members, dealing in these co-operatively. 

Another large company of the same 
nature exists in Saskatchewan. This one 
is partly controlled by the provincial gov- 


ernment, + 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 9, 1918 


Wheat’ Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 144,000 48,000 85,000 498,000 
Bostom ss ¢s!j cheiae bebe meee 428,000 
Baltimore .. 99,000 154,000 ..... 21,000 
Newp. NewS is cvgalrexete 000 168,000 
N. Orleans.. 61,000 624,000 ..... 233,000 








Tots., wk. 304,000 726,000 129,000 1,649,000 
Prev. week.1,134,000 10,000 193,000 1,269,000 
U. K’gdom.. 202,000 402,000 41,000 ...... 
Continent .. 99,000 154,000 86,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. ; 

America... és tia sawvth 1,000) 3 ....5 
W. Indies...) sas ede.c, wees A) es 
Oth. countries 3,000 170,000 .....  sesees 

Totals ... 304,000 726,000 129,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


E Feb. 9,1918 last year 
Wheat, Bap .ipcseeed 46,934,000 178,595,000 
Flour, O69, .u\; vochas 3,882,000 9,158,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 64,402,000 219,806,000 
Corn, DUB ohsé chines 8,850,000 29,465,000 
Oats, Des oC iarbacies 57,920,000 70,483,000 
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WHEAT ALLOTMENTS 


Many mills in the Pacific Northwest are 
approaching the end of their wheat allot- 
ments, and in another thirty days a lar; 
amount of capacity will be idle for the 
rest of the crop year, and longer, unless 
additional allotments are made. There 
will be sufficient wheat left in the Pacific 
Northwest to make substantial additional 
allotments, unless the government adopts 
the policy of releasing the wheat in volume 
from here to other zones. 

Such a course would not only work a 
serious hardship to the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, but would divert an immense 
volume of flour from the most economical 
and expeditious route for delivery to our 
allies. 

The particular hardship it would entail 
on the mills jn this section would be not 
alone in causing them to remain shut 
down to the end of the crop year, June 30, 
but practically up to Oct. 1. This arises 
from the fact that in the Pacific North- 
west, particularly in the case of the large 
tidewater mills, new-crop blue-stem wheat 
is not available for grinding before late 
in September, so that if any considerable 
part of the balance of this year’s wheat 
is released to other zones, a large T- 
centage of the milling capacity will be 
idle for nearly six months. 

On account of the fact that a large 
number of freighters are now under con- 
struction on the north Pacific Coast, and 
a great tonnage will be launched within the 
next few months which will leave here via 
the Panama Canal for transatlantic service, 
there would appear to be an immense loss 
in the utilization of transportation facili- 
ties if these ships were not taken advan- 
tage of in transporting the flour which 
can be made by the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. Unless the ocean space thus 
made available is used for flour, many of 
these ships will have to go to the Atlantic 
in ballast. 

To conserve this means of transporta- 
tion, and also thereby to aid in reducing 
the railroad freight congestion, would ap- 

r to be the tien and logical course. 
n addition, if the wheat of this section 
is to be ship out by rail as wheat, the 
Lae Ase nterests of the Pacific Coast 
would suffer seriously by being deprived 
of the millfeed which would be available 
if the wheat were milled here, and the 
present very great shortage of millfeed 
would be seriously augmented. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 29,765, or 63 per cent of capacity, this , 
week, against 36,740, or 78 per cent, last 
week, 6,528, or 16 per cent, a year ago, 
26,550, or 65 per cent, two years ago, and 
28,175, or 69 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined woulty capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 31,145, or 54 per cent of br poss 
against 21,110, or 37 per cent, last week, 
7,765, or 14 per cent, a year ago, and 
29,230, or 51 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The activity in flour demand continues 
unabated. Port mills still quote soft wheat 
95 cent flour, basis 49’s, at $9.80@10 
bbl. Montana 95 per cent, in 98’s, is quot- 
ed at $10.20@10.55 on track here. 

The mills continue to make every effort 
to obtain flour substitutes, and are experi- 
menting with various new articles. The 
supply of substitutes is at a minimum on 
the north Pacific Coast and while consid- 
erable bookings have been made for ship- 


ment here, there is very little as yet in 
transit. Substitutes so far available will 
be only a drop in the bucket, compared 
with requirements, when the 20 per cent 
rule becomes effective. 

Bakers have so fat been able to meet 
the present requirements for substitutes 
by the use of corn, barley and rice flour, 
middlings and potatoes, but will have 
great difficulty in obtaining the required 
amount for the increased percentage 
called for by the Food Administration on 
Feb, 24. 

ay | of the breads now being made by 
the ers are not only unattractive in 
appearance but also —— and 
tasteless. As a result, considerably less 
bread is being eaten, and this tendency 
will undoubtedly increase when a larger 
percentage of substitutes is added. On 
this account it is quite probable that quite 
as much wheat will be conserved through 
the decreased bread consumption as 
through the use of substitutes. Many doc- 
tors, moreover, absolutely forbid their 
patients to eat the substitute products. 

The hoarding of flour by households, 
and particularly by farmers, continues, 
and it is felt that some new measure must 
be taken by the Food Administration to 
meet this abuse. The most widely advo- 
cated system is that householders should 
be restricted in buying, through some 
method of issuing tickets. Since farmers 
can exchange wheat for flour, some of 
them are laying in a year’s supply of flour, 
and large amounts in the aggregate are 
being hoarded in this manner. 


NOTES 


Additional allotments have been made 
for government orders for flour for March 
delivery. 

C. F. Toevs, manager of the Spokane 
mill of the Centennial Mill Co., has been 
in Seattle this week. 

The foundations for the new 1,500-bbl 
mill of the Sperry Flour Co., at Spokane, 
are about completed. 

F. D. Burroughs, of Seattle, general 
freight agent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, has been appointed general 
traffic manager in territory west of east- 
ern Montana. 

Barley and oats are in active demand, 
with advancing prices, Quotations: No. 2 
western feed oats, $66.50 ton; extra No. 1 
Canadian oats, $62; 38-lb white clipped 
eastern oats, $62; 40-lb barley, $64. 

J. W. Godwin, chairman Seattle Price 
Interpretation Board, has been appointed 
acting associate food administrator for 
western Washington, during the absence 
of B. C. Beck, the regular incumbent. - 

Two meetings, well attended by repre- 
sentative millers, were held at Tacoma 
last week, and another will be held at 
Portland on Tuesday. Various important 
matters were acted on, which are not for 
publication at the present time. 

The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., 
of Cheney, Wash., soon will let bids for a 
new concrete mill building with a capacity 
of 900 bbls, and also for concrete grain 
tanks of 125,000 bus storage, for a 75x125- 
foot concrete flour warehouse and for a 
separate office building, which will also 
contain a laboratory. About a year ago 
the company bought Nordyke & Marmon 
equipment for the mill for 450 to 500 bbls 
capacity. Fred A. Wilson Engineering 
Co., of Seattle, is drawing the plans for 
the building, and will look after the in- 
stallation of the machinery. 

The Ryer Grain Co., of Seattle, has 
been incorporated to succeed the firm of 
the same name. In addition to conducting 
a general grain business, it will import 
oriental grains and seeds, and Calcutta 
bags. A. A. Ryer, secretary and manager, 
is in charge of its Seattle office; F. E. 
Ryer, president, of its Portland office; W. 
A. Ryer, vice-president, of its Spokane 
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office. F. L. Jeklin, of Seattle, formerly 
oriental representative of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., is treasurer. 

Charles Hebberd, state food adminis- 
trator, has announced that bakers may 
include potatoes as a substitute in flour 
purchases, but since the food value of 
potatoes is only about one-fourth that of 
other substitutes, they will be credited at 
only one-fourth of other authorized sub- 
stitutes. The privilege is extended to 
hotels and restaurants which bake their 
own bread, but not to households. 


The state food administrator has given 
his approval to the plan that if a dealer or 
baker who has used due diligence has been 
unable to secure the substitutes required 
by the Food Administration, and if he 
furnish the seller a statement in writing 
accompanying an order for flour to that 
effect, the county food administrator will 
be authorized to grant permission to fill 
the order, which order will be taken care 
of by the county food administrator in 
such form as the state food administrator 
may require. 

One of the most promising sources of 
flour substitutes in this section is a cer- 
tain variety of the soya bean. While the 
supply of soya beans on this market is 
very limited at present, they can be 
brought here in large volume from the 
Orient. Experiments in grinding them, 
made by one of the Seattle mills, have 
produced a white flour of about 50 per 
cent extraction, without objectionable 
odor or taste. The flour is very strong in 
sugar and fats, and runs about 47 per ‘ 
cent in protein. The offal, therefore, 
makes a very nutritious feed. 





OREGON 

PortLanv, Orecon, Feb. 16.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 25,348, or 76 per cent of capacity, 
against 26,460, or 80 per cent, last week. 

The local flour trade presents no new 
feature this week. The demand is gradu- 
ally shrinking as the increased use of sub- 
stitutes is required. Bakers and jobbers 
are still handicapped by the scarcity of 
such substitutes, but assurance is given 
that an adequate supply will soon be 
available. Barley flour, in particular, is 
scarce, and two of the mills have with- 
drawn quotations, but they expect to have 
stock to offer again next week. The pre- 
vailing local prices on barley flour are 
$10.50@11 bbl, an advance of 50c@$1, 
following the rise in the price of the 
cereal. 

Minneapolis and other eastern mills 
continue to compete with mills here for 
the small supply of barley that is still 
available. At the Merchants’ Exchange, 
today, $69 ton was bid for brewing barley 
and $65 for feed barley. In the open mar- 
ket, barley sales have been made at better 
than .$70. Oats are also climbing up, 
owing to the smallness of offerings, and 
$65 ton is now the general bid price for 
No. 2 white. 


EXPORT FLOUR BIDS ASKED 

T. B. Wilcox, chairman of the North 
Pacific Coast Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, has issued a call for 
offers of flour for export, March ship- 
ment, from all mills in this district -which 
have signed the agreement with the ad- 
ministration. Prices are to be made f.o.b. 
cars at mill or at New Orleans, Portland, 
Tacoma or Seattle, at buyer’s option. 
Shipment is to be made at regular inter- 
vals throughout March, or as soon as pos- 
sible after receipt of shipping instructions, 
but all shipments must Ss completed dur- 
ing March. 

NOTES 

A call has been issued for a meeting of 
millers of this division, to be held in this 
city, on Feb. 19. 

George V. Hayes, manager of the North 
Pacific Coast Milling Division, who went 
east to attend the general millers’ commit- 
tee meeting, as Mr. Wilcox was unable to 
go, will return to Portland tomorrow. 

A preliminary railroad crop report, is- 
sued this week, indicates that the winter 
wheat crop will be small, but the outlook 
for a record-breaking spring crop is good. 
The total spring acreage will greatly ex- 
ceed that of any former year. Weather 
conditions at present are ideal for mois- 
ture. Provided they continue favorable, 
the farmers will be able to do their spring 
work a great deal in advance of former 
seasons, J. M. Lownspate... 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 16 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$10.50@11.10 

Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton.... 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton. $10.60@11.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$10.40@11.00 


@10.90 


RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ..........--. $11.40@11.65 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, cotton ......... $11.40@11.65 


WHEAT—Were it not “for the fact that 
government prices prevail, there would not 
have been sufficient on sale this week to 
make a market. No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 2 red 
and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red and No. 3 
hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 
northern, $2.17; No. 3 northern, $2.14. 

CORN—Receipts large. Choice sold readily 
at high prices, but poor was slow, due to 
embargo on shipments east. No. 6 mixed, 
$1.30@1.38; No. 5 mixed, $1.30@1.45; No. 6 
yellow, $1.25@1.45; No. 5 yellow, $1.42@1.55; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.63@1.67; No. 3 yellow, $1.85; 
No. 6 white, $1.55@1.85; No. 5 white, $1.60; 
No. 4 white, $1.78. 

OATS—Demand less active and premiums 
lower, on account of embargo on eastern ship- 
ments. No. 2 white, 89% @90%c; standard, 
8814 @89%c; No. 3 white, 88% @89c; No. 4 
white, 87@88 \c. 

RYE—Offerings small and in good demand, 
Market strong. No. 2 to arrive sold at $2.21%. 

BARLEY—Prices highest since 1868. Seed 
dealers, millers and pearlers absorbed the 
offerings. Malting and milling grades, $1.81 
@1.92; feed, $1.60@1.75; screenings, $1.15@ 
1.60. 

CORN GOODS—Flour in good demand and 
nominally $6. Grits $5.59, and meal $5.58, per 
100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 





ted): 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 229 109 152 75 
Wheat, bus.... 87 569 25 470 
Corn, bus...... 3,372 1,557 637 805 
Oats, bus...... 2,472 1,444 1,013 983 
Rye, bus....... 49 40 32 59 
Barley, bus.... 500 329 117 101 





TOLEDO, FEB. 16 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ........ +++ $10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, regulation, 98's, cotton, 
£.0.D. MED) cccccccccccccccccce $10.30@10.50 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .......... «+ -$32.20@32.50 
Mixed feed ....... coccecceceees 35.86 @37.00 
BEIGEMMES ccoccccccccscccsese ooo S20 eee 50 
Oil meal, in 100- ib ‘bag TeTTT TTT - @54.50 


Crushed flaxseed, 100- Sib bag.... «+. @ 8.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 17 cars, “9 contract; 
year ago 26, 11 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 17, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 91 cars, 62 contract; year 





ago 18, 14 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 19,200 46,200 36,300 27,300 
Corn, bus.... 36,600 42,000 12,600 653,000 
Oats, bus.... 145,600 47,200 84,300 44,600 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 16 

FLOUR—Hard winter 95 per cent, $10.60@ 
10.85; 100 per cent, $10.30@10.65,—jute. Soft 
winter 95 per cent, $10.40@11; 100 per cent, 
$10.25 @10.75,—-jute or cotton. Spring wheat 
95 per cent, $10.40@11; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$8.75 @9.30,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts $2, mixed feed 
$4, and middlings $9, ton over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 114 cars, 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Good demand. Prices unchanged 
to 2c higher. Receipts, 503 cars, against 383. 
Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.72@1.73; No. 4 
corn, $1.61; No. 5 corn, $1.54; No. 6 corn, 
$1.50; sample, $1.42; No. 3 yellow, $1.75 @1.76; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.62@1.63, nominal; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.54@1.55, nominal; No. 6 yellow, $1.50 
@1.51; No. 3 white, $1.92@1.93; No. 4 white, 
$1.86@1.90; No. 5 white, $1.77@1.85. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.75 bbl, 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl 
$10.55; cream meal, $10.25. 

OATS—UpPp 2@2%c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 328 cars, against 260. Closing prices: 


against 163. 


f.o.b. 
meal, 


standard, 90%c; No. 3 white, 89% @90c; No. 


4 white, 88% @89c, nominal; No. 2 mixed, 
87% @88%c; No. 3 mixed, 87c, nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— a Yasar 
1918 1917 1918 191 


Flour, bbis... 74,940 85,410 129,790 87, 370 
Wheat, bus.. 165,600 678,000 155,090 478,340 
Corn, bus.... 757,200 634,800 367,530 383,660 
Oats, bus.... 878,000 299,200 686,690 371,680 
Rye, bus..... 18,400 22,000 26,210 18,470 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 35,200 20,530 2,330 





DULUTH, FEB. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ...........$9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina ..... sseeeee 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear ......sesee6+ esconee 8.00 
PEG. DB GREGOR FIO cee cc cccisves 10. 1.85 @ 11.10 
No. 3 pure dark rye ............. -@ 8.86 
No: 5 white rye blend ........... @10.60 
No. 7 dark rye blend ............ @ 9.85 
No, 8 ry¥@ MO) cvcccccccccccvcces @ 9.35 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 
Feb. 16..19,080 Feb, 17..10,770 Feb. 19..39,900 
Feb. 9...12,025 Feb. 10..11,425 Feb. 12..22,200 
Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 Feb. 5...16,370 
Jan, 26..27,125 Jan. 27..11,235 Jan. 29..35,400 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


bbis 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Feb. 16.. .. Feb. 17.. 6,455 Feb. 19.. .... 
Feb. 9... .... Feb.10.. .... Feb. 12.. e 
Beeb. 8... cece FOB. Bice osoe FOD.G..0 cces 
Jan. 26.. .... Jan. 27.. .... Jan. 29.. .... 


WHEAT—Elevators made further -ship- 
ments to mills in southern Minnesota this 
week. Country movement showed no im- 
provement. Total outloadings exceeded re- 
ceipts by a good margin, and stocks de- 
creased 44,000 bus to 869,000, against 8,124,- 
000 a year ago. 

Cash business was dull and restricted owing 
to limited arrivals. The Food Administra- 
tion found a good milling demand, but little 
available for sale. All offerings were cared 
for. Mills were given all the supplies possible 
under the government regulations. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Wem O veces 83% @85% @216 155@187 
Feb. 11 ..... 83% @85% @215 155@187 
WOR BSP ccs cxneMaves cecQy cn 0c tQens 
Feb. 13 ..... 85% @87 -».@215 155@187 
a Se Sere 86% @88% 216@217 157@189 
Feb. 15 ..... 86% @88% -@218 157@189 
WO BO cevse 875% @89% ...@218 157@190 
Feb. 17, 1917 54% @55% 141@142 80@120 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb. 16 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-— Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 





1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
COPM: weccas 49 eee ° ° 
Oats wccovs 35 1,281 458 2 983 570 
Rye ..c.se. S54 487 ; ore S02 1 
Barley .... 333 561 836 1 156 56 
Flaxseed .. 57 1,370 1,604 3 92 17 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Feb. 16), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

c— Receipts, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 3917 1916 


Spring ..... 30 466 8 646 12 54 142 
Durum ..... 2 31 335 33 1 2 
Winter .... 2 14 27 1 eee 80 
White ..... ry Mee \ too? eee ae oes 3 
Totals ... 34 6511 1,007 46 55 227 
COFM cocccce 11 eae oes 1 ov ove 
GEOe cccpece 2 29 28 10 7 16 
Bonded. 291 295 eee 16 
BS. cvccove 2 8 3 1 6 11 
Barley ..... 4 63 52 29 3 90 
Bonded... és 20 18 = 14 
Flaxseed ... 5 28 64 29 4 
Bonded. . 2 12 4 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 16 


(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
-- Wheat stocks—, coon Sane Gone 








1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars “a cars 

1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 238 1,454 4,271 26 4 81 
2 dk nor 
3dknor } 
3 nor 5 7 477 159 2 4 32 
All other 

spring ... 212 4,538 3,870 4 513 507 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 63 oes ae 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
All other 

durum ... 309 808 4,979 vr 17 115 
1, 2 dk wart 
1, 2 hd wnt 3 
All other 

winter ... 37 845 740 paren 7 7 
Mixed ..... eee oon ets 7 13 82 
White ..... 4 1 ere wee eee 

Totals 869 8,126 14,020 40 «558 834 
Afloat ..... 758 

Totals . 869 8,126 14,778 40 558 834 


FLAXSEED—Dull early; later active and 
strong. Drastic advance late in week in 
Argentine cables injected interest. Market 
became exceedingly bullish. Shorts were 
scared, and this, with active bidding by 
crushers, caused prices to advance rapidly. 


Offerings light, and gave but slight resistance 
to urgent buying demand. Most interest was 
attached to May, though it registered the 
least gain. Where other leaders advanced 
25@27c from low point, May advanced 15%c. 
Receipts were insufficient to meet demand, 
Elevator stocks were drawn upon, which de- 
creased 22,000 bus on the week. Holdings 
are now down to 57,000 bus domestic and 
3,000 bonded, a total of 60,000, against 1,461,- 
000 a year ago. Canadian movement slowed 
up. Spot No. 1 flaxseed continues unchanged 
at a range of May price to 12c over, de- 
pending on dockage. Some heavily docked 
sold above this basis. To arrive sells at the 
May figure, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c—-Close——, 

Opening Feb. 17 

Feb. 11 High Low Feb.16 1917 

May ..$3.57 $3.72% $3.57 8. 72% $2.81% 

July .. 3.52% 3.69 3.52 3.69 — 
Oct . 3.19 3.44 3.19 3.44 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 95 per ct. 


lots, per 


cotton. $10.50@10.85 


Rye flour, pure cotton .......... 12.05 @12.55 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10.65@11.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.50 @10.60 
Barley flour, cotton ............ --@11.20 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 6.25 

MILLFEED—Very strong and_= scarce, 


standard fine middlings, 
$44; rye feed, $43; flour middlings, $47.50; 
red dog, $53; oil meal, $60.80; hominy feed, 
$60.80,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices firm, with demand brisk 
for all offerings. Receipts, 37 cars, against 
i last week. Government prices prevail. 

1 northern spring, $2. 20@2.24; No, 2, 
$3. 17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Up 2@38c, with demand good 
from brewers and shipping trade. Maltsters 
are inactive, being prohibited from buying. 
Receipts, 259 cars. Medium, $1.88@1.92; No. 
3, $1.85@1.90; No. 4, $1.81@1.86; feed and 
rejected, $1.60@1.75. 

RYE—Advanced 2c, with demand brisk 
from millers and shippers. All grades were 
salable, and offerings were readily taken. 
Receipts, 84 cars. No. 1, $2.15@2.23; No. 2, 
$2.14@2.22; No. 3, $2.05 @2.20. 

CORN—Closed steady. Receipts, 769 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers and indus- 
tries. Millers bought freely of white. No. 3 
yellow, $1.65@1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.63; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.70; No. 3 white, $1.70 
@1.90. White brings a premium of 10@1l5ic 
over mixed and yellow. 

OATS—Prices were 3@3%c higher, with 
demand brisk from shippers. Choice were in 
demand by _ millers. Receipts, 368 cars. 
Standard, 85@91c; No. 3 white, 84@90\c 
No. 4 white, 84@90c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Standard bran, $42; 


r-Receipts— ne 

1918 1917 918 
Flour, bbls... 17,850 7,260 “ 650 este 
Wheat, bus.. 42,900 116,250 44,200 78,711 
Corn, bus... .1,028,540 225,120 107,200 115,677 
Oats, bus.... 816,500 246,880 284,000 339,800 
Barley, bus.. 390,150 223,300 90,270 66,743 
Rye, bus..... 108,120 15,405 5,100 3,090 
Feed, tons.... 780 180 4,050 7,884 





BUFFALO, FEB, 16 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
loads: Spring 
dt ee eee eee $....@10.75 
NT |i. 6 sins Cees 0-0-9 sR CRW G0048 7.25@ 8.75 
BP EEE beh Wdcebepocccaccdeess -@12.25 
Dr PE 5.6 0'waeibse'c 04k bb bam e - @12.00 
SS EE 6 0-5 8 BA 6.20 t TREADS es - @12.25 

Sacked 
Spring OPO. POP COM cscccccceccsecese - $34.30 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.3 
Flour middlings, per ton ........... + 42.70 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. - 48,70 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton. 38.30 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton 44.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... «++. 64,00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ............ 76.00 
Cracked corm, DPOF TOM 2... icc ccccceise 77.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...... seee 67.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton. vines 54.00 
«Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 54.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood..,. 11.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ..........+..+ 27.00 


WHEAT—Shipments have been heavy from 
store. No change in prices of spring wheat. 
Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, $2.26; 
Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27, c.if. Win- 
ter wheat very scarce, and millers anxious 
for supplies. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, 
$2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 
wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, 
under No. 1, in store, New York, export. 


CORN—Market strong all week, with buy- 
ers holding off, expecting a break. Receipts 
were light. Closing: No. 3 yellow, $1.93; ‘No. 
4 yellow, $1.88; No. 5 yellow, $1.83; No. 6 
yellow, $1.78,—all kiln-dried, on _ track, 
through billed. Sample yellow corn, $1.30@ 
1.55, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Unsettled, the market here being 
high compared with shipping points, but 
there were buyers for all offerings, and the 
market closed 1@2c higher than last week. 
No. 2 white, 97c; standard, 96%c; No. 3 white, 
96%c; No. 4 white, 95%c asked,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are not in the market 
since the new ruling, but millers are figuring. 
There is no spot offered, and shipment by 


rail, when cars could be obtained, was quoted 
at $1.95@2, Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were offerings of No. 2 on 
track at the close today at $2.32, and no 
buyers. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 16 


FLOUR—Receipts, 500 bbis, and 7,044,317 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring family brands, spot......$11.560@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.75@12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.60@10.75 
City mills’ regular grades— 

Winter straight ............6. 11.00@11.25 
Kansas patent ....... ++ 11.256@11.756 

Quotations, 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: 

Winter wheat 95 per cent flour. .$10.25@10.50 
Kansas wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.75 @11.25 
Spring wheat 95 per cent flour... 10.25@10.75 

WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 240,723 
bus; exports, 12,484; stock, 350,626. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, . 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No. 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 6, red winter $2.16, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.13, soft $2.02@2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximvm price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.28; No. 
8 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 8 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20, 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 6 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No, 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm, under small supplies 
and a good demand. Quotations: $11@12.25, 
as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In small supply and 
firm at $11.50@12 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


CORN—Supplies small, and the market 
largely nominal, in the absence of important 
wholesale transactions. Receipts, 13,160 bus; 
stock, 17,371. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 3 yellow, nominal, $1.90@1.95; No. 
4 yellow, nominal, $1.85 @1.90 

CORN GOODS—There is an excellent de- 
mand for all kinds, and prices are firm and 
higher under light offerings. With favorable 
weather, good headway is being made in 
cleaning up the freight congestion, and 
larger receipts are looked for in the near 


future. Quotations: 100-Ib 
Bblis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal..$....@10.70 $....@5.25 
Gran. yellow meal.... --@10.80 .....@5.35 
Gran. white meal..... +++ @11.80 5. 15@5. 80 
Yellow table meal..... -+@10.70 - @5.25 
White table meal..... -@10.25 «+ @5.05 
White corn flour...... -»-@12.80 -- @6.30 
Yellow corn flour..... --@12.20 ....@6.00 
Pearl hominy ........ - @11.80 - @5.80 
Hominy and grits, 
COGS “boss vcs Sven eee -»-@ 2.85 -@.. 


OATS—Demand tnebettta, but ‘utten 
were light and market firm. Receipts, 177,- 


681 bus; stock, 31,322. Quotations: 

BOO, © WED oc ycccn cos cvavdves $1.00 @1.01 

Standard white .............. -99% @1.00 

BO, SBR ch. CU ee eens sic -99 @1.00 

WG: 4 WEIR 6-640 cio ees Faciids -98 @ .98% 
OATMEAL—Supplies small and market 


firm, with pearl barley slightly higher. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.87; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.55@10.80; pat- 
ent, cut, bbl, $11.87@13.50; pearl. barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $6.40 
@ 8.30. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 16 

FLOUR—In good demand. Offerings light, 
with naturally limited business. Quotations, 
car lots: 95 per cent springs, $10.90@11; win- 
ter, $10.40@10.70; Kansas, $10.75 @11,—/jute. 

RYE FLOUR—In big demand, although it 
is reported that East Side bakeshops, which 
are large users, were well filled. Spot stocks 
are practically nothing, and receipts have 
been light. Prices ranged $11.75 @12.25, jute. 

CORN GOODS—Granulated corn meal, 
both white and yellow, for domestic sale, was 
in good demand, but mills, being heavily 
sold ahead, curtailed their offerings. Prices 
ranged $5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs, jute. Corn 
flour was in strong demand, with supplies 
limited, and prices ranged $5.75@6.25 per 
100 Ibs in jute. 

MILLFEED—The situation on millfeed is 
extremely tight. There is very little offered, 
and none on spot; prices, advancing con- 
tinually, carried the levels considerably over 
the previous week. One car of bran in 
transit sold for $52 ton. The trade expects 











ea — 





February 20, 1918 


that, as a result of recent conferences on this 
matter, the Food Administration will stabilize 
prices. 

WHEAT—The light oie omg still _con- 
tinues, for obvious r at 
New York up to Friday were 429,800 bus. 

CORN—About the same interest continues 
in this grain, and continual demand has had 
the tendency of increasing prices. Argentine 
corn furnished the feature of the market. 
No. 8 yellow, kiln-dried, 10 days’ shipment, 
c.a.f., $1.86. No. 3 mixed, same basis, $1.84; 
spot, "£.0.b. cars, sold at $2.15. Receipts, 2,800 
bus. 

OATS—Strong, with wee ranging a shade 
higher than last week. Food Adminis- 
tration is reported to ware come into the 
market to some extent, and domestic demand 
was good. No. 2 and No. 3 white ranged 
$1.01@1.04; white clipped, $1.03@1.05. Re- 
ceipts, 232,000 bus, 


KANSAS CITY, FEB. 16 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.10, cotton %-bbis; 
new low-grade, $5.50@6.50. 

MILLFEED—Mill-door and mixed-car 
trade taking all offerings. Following quota- 
tions are based on new grades and Adminis- 
tration differentials at Kansas City, sacked: 
bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $1.70; gray shorts, 
$2.05; corn chop, $3.28 @3.35. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today in- 
cluded 1 car No. 1 hard at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 
1 at $2.11; No. 2 hard, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 
1 at $2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 
at $2.12. 

CORN—No. 2 mixed sold today at $1.75@ 
1.95; No. 3 mixed, $1.67@1.72; No. 2 white, 
$1.95 @2.05; No. 3 white, $1.90@1.98; No. 2 
yellow, $1.85@1.92; No. 3 yellow, $1.72@1.80. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 








Wheat, bus.. 167,400 737,100 68,050 949,050 
Corn, bus....1,476,250 345,000 821,250 161,250 
Oats, bus.... 326,400 100,300 291,000 244,500 


Rye, bus..... 17,600 9,900 8,800 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 12,600 29,400 8,400 43,400 


Bran, tons... 660 320 2,280 3,820 
Hay, tons ... 15,168 8,820 8,064 3,864 
Flour, bbls... 12,000 9,000 35,750 66,000 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 16 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring 95 per cent patent...... -$10.75 @10.90 
Spring 100 per cent straight..... 10.55@10.70 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.65@10.75 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.40@10.50 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.75 @10.90 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.55@10.70 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11.60@12.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... iene 
City mills’ winter patent..... ° 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. ese :@10. 85 

MILLFEED—Firm but entirely nominal. 
Prices refer to mill shipment, and stuff on 
spot or in transit would bring good premium 
if available. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $37@37.75; spring mid- 
dlings, $39@39.75; soft winter bran, $33; soft 
winter middlings, $35. 

WHEAT—Steady, with movement small 
and demand large. Receipts, 159,788 bus; 
exports, - 176,571; stock, 315,787. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No, 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Strong, with demand heavy and 
movement light. Receipts, 50,662 bus; ex- 
ports, 155,929; stock, 106,884. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.90; choice 
near-by cob, bbl, white $9.50, yellow $8.40 
@8.50. 

OATS—Up 2c, with movement limited and 
demand constant. Receipts, 96,769 bus; 
stock, 476,196. Closing prices: standard 
white, $1.04; No. 3 white, $1.03. 

RYE—Advanced 10c, with demand urgent 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 88,674 
bus; exports, 100,363; stock, 278,395. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $2.20. 


BOSTON, FEB. 16 

FLOUR—Per carload, in _— Bbl 
95 per cent patents . oeee+$10.60@11.26 
100 per cent patents ............ 10.35@11.00 

MILLFEED—There is oractieatiy no wheat 
feed offering on spot or in transit, and quo- 
tations are nominal. An occasional car is 
offered, and is quickly picked up at the sell- 
er’s price. Oat hulls are offered in a smaH 
way for shipment at $28 ton for reground. 
Stock feed is offering at $57.50 ton for ship- 
ment, Linseed meal is held around $58 ton. 
Local stocks of feed are light. A few cars 
are arriving, but were sold to arrive, and do 
not come on the market. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Oatmeal is firmly 
held, with offerings far below the demand. 
Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $10.75 bbl, in 
wood, and cut and ground at $12.36. Granu- 
lated corn meal for shipment, $10.50 bbl, in 
wood, with bolted at $10.45. Yellow corn 
meal sold at $5.35 per 100 Ibs. Feeding corn 
meal, in 100-lb sacks, $3.60@3.65. Cracked 
corn is scarce, as most of the grinders here 
are making table meal instead of cracked 
corn. White corn flour, $6.55 per 100 Ibs. 
Barley flour, in sacks, $12.25@12.765, with 
some mills holding at $13; graham flour, in 
sacks, $9.50@10.50; rye flour, in sacks, $12.50 
@12.75 for patents and $11.75@12.25 for 
straights, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*62,940 82,224 ..... sesss 
Wheat, bus... ..... 811,797 4,077 455,170 
Corn, bus..... 2,550 38,531 2,246 61,307 
Oats, bus..... 54,450 83,294 348,139 126,768 


Rye, bwp.ceis) SSO ehecs 2,207 86,038 
Barley, bus... 2,600 ..... «see» 1,887 
Millfeed, tons. 140 SRB secse eeses 
Corn meal, bbis 455 a swéee 
Oatmeal, cases 6,156 ea ere 
Oatmeal, sacks .... 1,000 cvcce veces 

“Includes 34,780 bbls for export. 

Exports during the week: wheat, 1,082 
bus; oats, 339,257; rye, 12,667. 
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- MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 19 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour .............$10.05 @10.20 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (Feb. 19), 
were: 
War semolina .......-5eeeeeeeeee+$9.80@9.95 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
WOR. BB.c. sence - 877,190 393,380 336,470 
«- 151,620 341,430- 368,620 400,125 
.. 135,325 221,640 355,395 353,045 
Feb. 2.... 180,575 228,995 372,620 347,565 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 

Wen. OB. ie, nensas 15,960 46,150 46,575 
Feb. 16... 6,235 24,755 24,595 84,885 
Feb. 9.... 23,245 7,660 7,305 67,765 
Feb, 2.... 61,680 7,785 14,380 24,800 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac-. -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 6. 64 56,975 188,040 155,310 1,710 9,415 
Jan. 12. 64 55,975 216,055 175,910 1,840 6,325 
Jan. 19. 64 56,425 222,240 179,550 1,605 2,430 
Jan, 26. 63 56,875 201,270 127,830 1,755 715 
Feb. 2. 64 56,825 179,030 100,830 3,550 4,380 
Feb. 9. 63 56,325 172,975 90,340 3,525 3,465 
Feb. 16. 43 45,175 122,245 136,965 16,430 13,825 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 19) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Feb, 19 Year ago 
Serer ae Tere $33.50@33.88 $33.00@34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.50@35.88 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings... 42.29@42.88 387.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.60@48.98 42.00@43.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Feb. 19 Year ago 
. -$39.50@39.88 $38.50 @39.50 
Stand. middlings. . 41.50@41.88 38.50@39.50 
Flour middlings... 43.29@43.88 42.50@43.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 54.60@54.98 47.50@48.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $68.00 @68.50 


Standard bran. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 66.50@67.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 66.00@66.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@42.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.50@ 9.60 
Corn meal, white*® ............. 10.50 @10.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 11.20@11.40 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.95@11.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 10.70@10.90 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ..... + 11.00@11.65 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* .... - 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* + 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* . - 10.00@10.50 







Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......7. 10.60@10.70 
Mill screenings, per ton $éeues On 15.00 @30.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat ee reaete pepe 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 30.00@40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. - 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .... rrr fere 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- ib ‘sackst 55.50 @56.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..........+. 2.17 2.14 
MOG GOTINE 6.0 cinccsvcvececs 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ..........5055 2.21 2.18 
Durum ..... ATUTTS EEL TT TTL 2.17 2.14 
Red durum ... os 3.30 2.07 
Dark hard winter. haievowne ov eae 2.18 
Hard winter ........ssseeeee 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
FROG WIS occ ciccccecsveces 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
WZ®. 5 sec Gees SS Ferret Biace vee 
13... 170@175 84% @85% 214@215 152@i88 
14... 170@175 86% @87% 218@219 154@190 
15... 172@177 86% @87% 219@220 154@190 
16... 172@177 88% @89% 219@220 154@190 
18... 175@180 88% @89% 219@220 156@190 
19t.. 101@102% 56% @57% 143@144 94@123 

*Holiday. 71917. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks a 
Saturday were: .17 
Feb. 16 b. 9 rseit 
840,160 $3t.000 1,811,160 
13,824 9,659 8,261 

1,354 1,266 1,037 
741,200 761,400 343,220 
710,200 879,120 417,680 
984,900 812,160 233,100 
«eee 285,200 280,840 56,000 
bus ... 184,200 107,910 148,720 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Feb, 17 
Feb.16 Feb. 9 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 185,520 183,700 432,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 242,704 226,058 270,909 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,561 8,732 12,366 
Corn, bus ....... 894,200 384,120 305,040 
869,200 361,340 
544,440 285,200 
181,780 47,880 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,840 8,820 26,160 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 16, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

Feb. 16 Feb. 9 
3 











No. 1 dark northern spring.. 6 75 
No. 2 dark northern spring.. 53 56 
Other dark northern spring.. 40 40 
No. 1 northern spring .. ée 72 74 
No. 2 northern spring .. 79 112 
Other northern spring 149 131 
No. 1 red spring ..... 2 1 
Other red spring ........... e 6 6 
Red spring humpback ..... cae 18 
Amber GurumM .....eeeeeeeees 46 49 
Durum .....+... eescoceccese ° 7 13 
Red durum .......eeseeseees 9 1 
Mixed wheat ............ eos 283 109 
Dark hard winter. sdonsecees ° 4 6 
Hard winter 8 11 
Red Walla 2 
Hard white . 13 12 
Soft white 13 22 
_ White club 4 5 
OCR oss once cevcceccecccs 696 743 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit. 





ted): Feb. 17 Feb. 19 
Feb. 16 Feb. oy 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 622 612 
No. 1 northern... ... eve 1,783 4,293 
No. 2 northern... ..+ eee 2,248 2,723 
Other grades ... ... 7,668 5,078 
Totals ........ 723 690 12,220 12,706 
TS BPRS oc cc ccice BEeee “BOeee cee ss — cesee 
Tm 2026 wiccsces 19,040 19,528 ecese ceces 
In 19138 .......- 20,732 20,606 ..... oeese 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Feb. 17 Feb. 19 Feb. 20 
Feb. 16 Feb.9 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 458 374 211 85 1,086 
Oats ....1,586 1,553 7,063 3,217 4,027 
Barley . --1,019 1,044 1,009 298 621 
Rye .... 578 534 555 539 132 
Plasbeok. 108 104 537 227 194 





Flaxseed and Products 


There is a tremendous demand for linseed 
oil meal. Crushers say they are unable to 
take care of the buyers, who are all anxious 
to get supplies. The car situation has not 
improved any, and mills find it difficult to 
make shipments. Linseed oil meal is quoted 
today at $55.50@56 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. This is the price suggested by the 
Food Administration, but crushers say they 
easily could sell meal at $75 ton. 

Raw linseed oil is fairly active at $2.31 
per gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


* #*# 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls—, ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track -_ ered 


Feb. 12° ..§...... . ° . 
Feb. 13 ... 38.67 3.65 3. 65 3. 59 3. 54 
Feb. 14 ... 3.68 3.68 3.69 3.63 3.68% 
Feb. 15 ... 3.71 3.71 3.72% 3.66% 3.63 
Feb. 16 ... 3.77 3.77 3.78% 3.72% 3.69 
Feb. 18 ... 3.80% 3.80% 3.84% 3.78% 3.76 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -——In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 134 149 100 108 6537 # £227 
Duluth .... 7 40 68 60 1,462 1,621 


Totals.... 141 189 168 168 1,999 1,848 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 16, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

















Minneapolis .. 3,695 6,285 641 183 
Duluth ....... 1,992 6,595 2,103 6,180 
Totals........ 5,687 12,880 2,744 6,363 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


Feb. 19.—For the week, rye was in good 
general demand. Prices reached new high 
levels, and today No. 2 sold at $2.22@2.24 bu. 


. Demand for rye flour is increasing, due to 


the fact that there are no restrictions in 
selling it, and this, with the light receipts 
here, caused prices to advance daily. Local 
and country mills took practically everything 
offered for sale. 

Corn was active and firm all the week. All 
grades were in demand, with white in best 
request. No. 3 yellow was quoted today at 
$1.75@1.80 bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.70; No. 
5 yellow, $1.45@1.55; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@ 
1.75; other grades, 98c@$1.45. 

Barley prices were again higher, range 
quoted today being $1.60@1.94 bu, an ad- 
vance of 6@8c for the week. Demand was 
very good for all grades. Choice milling 
barley was in limited supply, and mills took 
everything offered. 

Oats were active and strong’ last week. 
Yesterday, offerings were much heavier, and 
as buyers regarded prices as being too high, 
demand was slower and many cars were car- 
ried over. Today, market is stronger and 
fairly active. Prices quoted today: No. 3 
white, 4@4%c over the Minneapolis May, or 
914% @91%c bu, an advance of 7@7%c bu 
for the week; No. 4 white, 89@91c, 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs; 





To— To— 
Albany .......-. . 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia® .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoref . + 22.0 Pittsburgh...... 19.0 
Binghamton . sees 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston ......... 27.8 Portland*® ...... 24.0 
Boston® ..... +++ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
25.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 
19.0 Richfield rere 26.1 
22.8 Rochester ... 22.8 
22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ...... - 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy .......+.+. 25.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica..... eovece 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland . 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 


Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, ete. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Through ~Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville 29.4 39.0 
BEROOM cewccccccecce eee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans 8.6 27.6 
Birmingham 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery 29.4 39.0 
DUNNE ncceccccdccccccccence 29.4 39.0 
BEOEND Kc ccdbcvcrccreccrcce 17.5 27.5 
Tampa ° evccesecccses 32.4 42.0 
AUIARES 26 ccs cccvcccscscccss 31.4 41.0 
Savannah .......eeeeceeeees 29.4 39.0 
BURGOS ccceccccecessccveces 33.4 43.0 
AUBUBER cccccccccccccccs eee 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8. ‘c CAE Diese 29.4 39.0 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex- a export ping export 
New York . 12 14 12 
Boston ........ ° i8 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 16 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., seman 
w. Va. 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 ee 13.5 
Utica ..... - 12 ee 12 
Syracuse coves 11.6 11 
Rochester 11 il 





CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ..... - 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
+. 14.5 Pittsburgh se BF 
eoes 14.5 Albany ........ + 16.8 

New York ..... + 17.6 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 29.5 Scranton ...... - 27.6 
Boston .......++ 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.5 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ...... eve 
Albany ......... 28.8 Rochester . 

Syracuse .... 26.5 Cleveland 

Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville 





Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 





Boston .......++ 28.5 Baltimore .. - 26.5 
New York .. 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.5 


St. John, N. B,.. 28.5 





According to a Canadian press state- 
ment, there are 20,000 more Canadian rail- 
way freightcars in the United States than 
in Canada, due to the fact that exports to 
this country from Canada have greatly 
increased over imports. 





It is estimated that to save 90,000,000 
bus of wheat during the five months be- 
fore the next winter wheat crop is avail- 
able will require economizing the wheat 
production at an annual rate of nearly 
one-third, or 33.2 per cent. 





The importation of wheat, flour, bran 
and ard into New Zealand has been 
prohibited since Nov. 12, 1917. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 


Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





BANK’s LIABILITY 


The Texas court of civil appeals, in the 
case of Terrell vs. Commercial National 
Bank of El Paso, draws attention to the 
point of law that a bank undertaking to 
collect a draft is under legal obligation, 
to the customer for whom the collection is 
undertaken, to use due diligence in pre- 
senting the draft and in notifying him of 
its dishonor. But it is also noted that 
breach of this duty does not subject the 
bank to liability in excess of nominal 
damages, unless the complaining holder 
of the draft sustains a burden resting on 
him to prove that he has been actually 
ee by the bank’s neglect of duty. 

Unless it be shown that the holder would 
have been able to have taken other steps 
to eggs his claim against the drawee, 
as by garnishing funds which might have 
been reached had prompt notice of dis- 
honor of the draft been given, but which 
were taken beyond reach by the drawee 
before the holder was notified by the bank 
that the draft was not paid, the holder is 
in no position to complain of an allowance 
of only $1 damages. 


RIGHT TO COMMISSION 


The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court has reversed judgment for 
$1,680.10 against Lorenz G. Spindler, 
awarded one Galwey by a lower court on 
a claim for commission claimed to be due 
for effecting a sale of 16,800 bbls flour. 

Plaintiff Galwey was employed by de- 
fendant as a stenographer at $14 a week, 
on an understanding that he would be en- 
gaged as a flour salesman on showing 
qualifications. About two months after 
he was employed, defendant’s representa- 
tive told plaintiff that a car of flour was 
coming from the mill and that there was a 
good chance for plaintiff to show his 
ability as a salesman by trying to effect a 
sale to some near-by broker, promising 
that if he should succeed he would be 
paid the regular brokerage, 10c per bbl. 
Defendant failed to effect any sale. 

Some time later, and while still em- 
ployed as stenographer, plaintiff told de- 
fendant that he knew a certain firm that 
might be obtained as a customer. De- 
fendant told plaintiff to go ahead and see 
what he could do with the firm. The head 
of the firm told plaintiff that he would be 
glad to help him, but no sale was effected 
by plaintiff to the firm, although he sub- 
mitted samples, explained the qualities of 
flours offered, etc. A month later the 
specific sale was made by defendant to the 
firm without any knowledge of the nego- 
tiations or assistance on plaintiff’s part. 
In dismissing the suit, the appellate court 
said: 

“This judgment can be sustained only 
if the plaintiff shows that he was em- 
ployed ty the defendant to make such 
sale, that the defendant expressly or im- 
pliedly agreed to pay him the usual com- 
pensation paid to salesmen for any sale 
made by him outside of his regular duties 
of stenographer, and that he was the pro- 
curing cause of the sale for which he 
claims commission. . . . 

“So far as I can see from this record, 
his claim for commission is based solely 
upon a claim that he introduced the busi- 
ness to the defendant. Although the plain- 
tiff was authorized by the defendant to 
undertake to make specific sales, there is 
nothing in the evidence to show, and it is 
not claimed, that he was employed as a 
regular salesman, or that the defendant 
promised him any remuneration in addi- 
tion to his regular salary for any work 
done, unless he consummated the particu- 
lar sales which he was authorized to nego- 
tiate. 

“He was trying to show the defendant 
that he would be useful to the defendant 
as a Salesman, and the work which he did 
in introducing the defendant to the firm 
of Frame, Leaycraft & Co. was such work 
as a salaried employee might well do under 
his general employment, and certainly the 
defendant cannot be held to have prom- 
ised the plaintiff to pay him full commis- 
sions for sales not negotiated by him, 
merely because of such introduction. 

“It must be remembered that this is not 
the ordinary case where an owner of 
property —— a broker to sell his 
property, and the broker introduces to 
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him a party willing and able to meet the 
seller’s terms, and the seller thereafter 
himself conducts the negotiations leading 
up to the sale. In such case the broker 
may well be considered the procuring 
cause of the sale. 

“In the present case the plaintiff was 
in the general employ of the defendant at 
a fixed ry He was not employed out- 
side of his duties to procure a purchaser 
for this particular lot of flour. He merely 
introduced the buyer as a possible cus- 
tomer for flour which the defendant might 
have to sell. He had nothing to do with 
the sale for which he claims commissions. 

“If he is entitled to commission for such 
sale upon a finding that he was the pro- 
curing cause thereof, then I cannot see 
why the plaintiff would not also be en- 
titled to commissions on every sale by the 
defendant, even after his discharge, to the 
same customer. In the absence of some 
form of agreement that he was to be paid 
commissions upon sales to any customers 
introduced by him to the defendant, there 
is no basis for the present judgment.” 


MINNESOTA “COMPENSATION” 


Minnesota grain and milling companies 
engaging employees for service in other 
states are affected by the late decision of 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of State on relation of Chambers against 
District Court, Hennepin County. 

Mrs. Chambers’ husband was engaged 
by C. C. Wyman & Co., Minneapolis grain 
brokers, to solicit business in Minnesota, 
North Dakota-and elsewhere, the firm 
furnishing him an automobile for the pur- 
pose. While performing his duties in 
North Dakota, of which state he was a 
resident, Chambers was killed by acci- 
dental overturning of the automobile, and 
his widow applied for an award under the 
Minnesota workmen’s compensation act. 
The district court sustained the employ- 
er’s contention that the law did not au- 
thorize an award for an injury occurring 
outside Minnesota. But the supreme court 
reversed the decision, saying: 

“The statute requires compensation of 
the employer, when the employer and em- 
ployee have elected to become subject to 
the act, ‘in every case of personal injury 
or death of his employee, caused by acci- 
dent, arising out of and in the course of 
employment, without regard to the ques- 
tion of negligence, except accidents which 
are intentionally self-inflicted or when the 
intoxication of such employee is the natu- 
ral and proximate cause of the injury.’ 


“The statute evidences no affirmative 
purpose to restrict the operation of the 
contract to accidental injuries, happening 
within the state. . . . What the employee 
did, if done in Minnesota, was a contribu- 
tion to the business involving an expense, 
and presumably resulting in profit. It 
was not different because done across the 
border in North Dakota. It was referable 
to the business ceiitralizéd in Minnesota.” 


EXCHANGE ARBITRATION 


The recent decision of the Missouri su- 
preme court in the case of Louis Helm, 
receiver for Milliken & Spencer, against 
C. H. Albers Commission Co., affirmin 
judgment in defendant’s favor, involve 
a question of the conclusiveness of an 
arbitration award made by the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange under defendant’s 
unfilled contracts to deliver wheat. 

The contracts called for delivery at 
fixed prices during a certain month, “in 
regular elevators,” and “subject in all re- 
spects to the rules and rogulations of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of the city of St. 
Louis.” 

The court holds that the last-quoted 
clause made such rules and regulations a 
part of the contract, and that where, un- 
der such a contract, the contract purchaser 
of undelivered wheat applies to the direc- 
tors of the exchange, under established 
rules, to have a bank deposit, posted by 
the seller as security for delivery, applied 
to the purchaser’s claim for the excess of 
the market value of the wheat contracted 
for above the contract price, with interest 
from the date of default, and the pur- 
chaser accepts an award allowing the claim 
less interest, he thereby precludes himself 
from suing at law to recover interest. The 
court said: 

“We do not mean to say that Akin had 
to submit his claim to the board of direc- 
tors, the judicatory named in the contract, 
because such question is not in the case. 
We do mean to say, however, that when 
Akin haled his adversaty to this judica- 


bb and the parties fought it out there, 
and Akin accepted the fruits of the judg- 
ment, he is barred from claiming more in 
another and different form.” 

Incidentally, the court held that, had 
plaintiff otherwise been entitled to judg- 
ment, recovery of damages from non- 
delivery of the wheat could not be de- 
feated on the ground that it was not shown 
that the purchaser offered to pay the 
— price, because the agreement for 

elivery “in régular elevators,” and omis- 
sion to specify time for payment, made 
delivery and tg gee contemporaneous 
obligations, and the seller’s refusal to de- 
liver at the stipulated places made tender 
of the price unnecessary. 

A. L, H. Srreet. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 572.) 


Reports have been received from sev- 
eral points in Iowa recently to the effect 
that a large Minneapolis milling company 
was figuring on building corn mills at 
those points. 

Some Minneapolis feed jobbers have 
pretty well cleaned up of what feed they 
have on hand, and are practically out of 
the market. They report that the only 
way they can get feed from mills now is to 
have a car spotted by railroads on some 
sidetrack, and haul the feed by teams 
from the mill to the car. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The car service section of the Division 
of Transportation, United States Rail- 
road Administration, in a circular just 
issued places grain and grain products in 
the list of exceptions which must be ob- 
served when a complete embargo is not 
essential. 


The car situation in Minneapolis last 
week was deplorable. Many mills were 
idle all week. Some western roads re- 
fuse to allow their cars to be loaded for 
shipment to the East, and conditions at 
present are worse than they have been at 
any time this winter. 

W. G. McAdoo, director-general of rail- 
roads, issued an order, effective Feb. 15, 
that boxcars would not be furnished to ele- 
vators nor reconsignment of grain allowed 
at primary markets for shipment of 
grain to points east of the Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania line, until soft corn had been mar- 
keted. It is expected that this ruling will 
hasten the movement of grain from coun- 
try elevators to terminals. It is claimed 
that there are approximately 500,000 bus 
of soft corn in southern Minnesota alone. 





A factory.is to be opened at Hoorn, 
north of Amsterdam, Holland, for the 
manufacture of cattle fodder from fish 
meal, mixed with potato peelings and oth- 
er vegetable refuse. 
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Northwestern Millis 
Following is a list of northwestern mills, 
outside of Minneapolis, which report their 
weekly flour output and foreign shipments 
to The Northwestern Miller. Upon these re- 
Ports, the tabulated statements of output and 
exports, appearing elsewhere, are based: 


MINNESOTA 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbeil Milling Co., Northfield. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Cc. 8, Christensen Co., Madelia. 
Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Echo Milling Co., Echo. 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
W. J, Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 
New London Milling Co., Willmar. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 
Phoenix Mill Co., Herman, 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul. 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Shakopee, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Jennison Mills Co., Williston. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co,, Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co,, Mandan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 

OTHER STATES 
Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Piymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Feb. 13 .... 176 260 10 24 633 145 
Feb. 14 .... 106 304 13 10 «6415 393 
Feb. 15 .... 95 350 6 7 #4148 319 
Feb. 16 .... 90 221 2 6 840 256 
Feb. 18 .... 246 423 9 9 245 174 
Feb. 19 .... 121 190 10 12 693 284 











833 1,738 60 68 2,274 1,571 


Totals.... 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 
piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1917, to Jan. 31, 1918, with comparisons, in 


DULUTH 


bushels (000’s omitted): 



































1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Wheat—Spring ..........seeeees 9,436 11,310 52,564 33,682 37,820 57,440 
DUPER 6 vedsccvccccovveturse 6,921 6,852 29,497 13,940 12,755 13,169 
Winter and western ........ 418 4,303 4,160 3,645 8,545 1,171 
All wheat 15,774 22,465 86,221 61,177 54,120 71,780 
Flaxseed seeees 1,990 6,418 4,412 4,461 7,933 13,270 
WBrIOY vivcccccess o6 6,837 7,304 12,690 9,606 9,461 10,527 
SON cc cWe eC ceebecscvocsct seeds 478 2,980 3,664 6,197 4,535 8,916 
BUG ove cbedveseeewo rs ves cccceeta 3,452 2,561 3,852 4,043 968 1,866 
| WETIL LT CTE TILL TRA LE 14 obee oege 1,709 863 79 
WOOO 6.06 60.06.0608 hy ec cwess 28,546 41,7238 110,839 77,193 77,380 101,438 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Wheat Spring ............00005 49,954 50,639 101,640 64,021 63,232 79,959 
Sg OERTUPERTLL Tae Phe 5,796 4,440 5,658 8,532 2,811 4,779 
Winter and western ........ 3,093 20,855 11,140 12,785 4,972 3,842 
a Seon eye ee 58,843 75,984 118,438 80,338 71,015 88,580 
WENO 5 Gb otc re tape sav tiesset 3,596 6,178 4,438 5,770 6,071 7,783 
BATE ci ve cv deotecccesdosccdvcs 23,715 20,352 29,183 21,600 22,579 24,158 
COORD 6d bOb ea vtivasewicesncdvene 24,264 23,787 27,999 16,474 17,231 11,901 
TOO 6 cb ddh0.Bdd 664 VosocKcrvesves 8,488 5,646 5,340 4,809 4,092 4,667 
CORR codon desecsaedeccvesctste 4,473 5,572 2,863 9,138 5,993 3,628 
WOOMD icrncsndvicnvwredineds 123,379 137,469 188,261 138,129 126,981 140,667 
COMBINED 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Wheat—Spring ..........scceeee 59,389 61,949 154,204 97,613 101,052 137,399 
SEN: nasa a hac'¢ bo § 4:60) 0abae 11,717 11,292 35,155 17,472 15,566 17,948 
Winter and western ........ 3,611 25,168 15,300 16,430 8,517 5,013 
MERTON BA vc ccc eicbidccroedine 74,617 98,399 204,659 181,515 125,136 160,360 
Pee re rere ee 5,586 12,591 8,850 10,231, 14,004 21,003 
, VY OL CT EETETL ELS ETE 30,652 27,656 41,873 31,206 $2,040 34,685 
CN, wath erp obec seects¥sovecneve 24,742 26,767 31,663 22,671 21,760 15,817 
TED 6608066054 cc edconewesecccsce 11,940 8,207 9,192 8,852 5,060 6,533 
) Perereer REPT EL IST e Terre 4,487 5,572 2,863 10,847 6,366 3,707 
BOCA viscscecceccsiveceses 151,924 179,192 299,100 215,822 204,361 242,105 
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OAT FLOUR IS FAVORED 


Use of This Cereal for Admixture Is Suggest- 
ed by @ Milling Writer Who Places It 
Next to Wheat in Food Value 


Admixture milling is a topic which has 
become unusually live of late, and articles 
are appearing on the various propositions. 
In a recent issue of Milling, London, a 
writer discussed the manufacture of flour 
from oats. “Standing next in importance 
to barley and corn is oats,” he asserts. 
“Although some people may remark that 
rice is next in importance, the limited sup- 
ply of this cereal, coupled with the fact 
that rice has to be imported, while oats are 
on the spot and available, places this ad- 
mixture—rice—on a lower plane: 
properties of oats render them a most use- 
ful and body-building food. 

“After wheat, oats stands next of impor- 
tance in regard to nutritive powers. The 
percentage of carbohydrates and proteids 
contained in oats is very satisfactory, and 
makes them a splendid food, and cereal to 
use for admixture pu s. The employ- 
ment of oats as a snamye substance for 
admixture has not been effected on a great 
scale up to the present, though the manu- 
facture of flour from oats presents no 
great difficulties. 

“In some instances the use of oats has 
been adopted as part of the admixture, 
good results having been obtained with 5 
per cent to 10 per cent ground in the grist, 
but a more general use on a wider scale is 
desirable, if we are to maintain the balance 
of supply and demand of the other cereals. 

“The crop of oats harvested this year 
(1917) has been heavy, and stocks in the 
country are very satisfactory, far more so 
than in the case of other admixtures. The 
manufacture of flour from oats will, in 
my opinion, be the predominating factor 
of future admixture milling. 


SHOULD BE MILLED SEPARATELY 


“The manufacture of oat flour can only 
be carried out successfully on a large 
scale by milling separately from the grist; 
oats must be treated and ground on a 
separate plant, to insure the best results. 
Most millers will, perhaps, shy at the sug- 
gestion of a separate plant for the reduc- 
tion of oats. 

“Separate plants for the milling of bar- 
ley and corn have been advocated, and in 
some cases installed; the suggestion, then, 
of a separate plant for oats, in view of the 
difficulty of getting any machinery, will in 
many cases put the lid on, as it were. But 
this is not the case. 

“It must be understood the scheme of 
oatmeal milling, as suggested in this 
article, is such that it is, not suggested 
millers will be able to follow the best pos- 
sible practice of oatmeal milling, but by 
adopting the machinery they already pos- 
sess, excellent results will be obtained. 
The majority of millers have complete 
plants, and in most cases a few machines 
for the reduction of small bran into a fine 
meal for mixing into the sharps, etc., also 
for the reduction of light wheat, screen- 
ings, etc., into a meal to go with the sharps 
or other offals. 

“Millers may, with advantage, ponder 
for a few moments, and ask themselves 
this question: Is the reduction of small 
bran a necessity at the present time; is it 
in the national interests that this small 
bran should be ground up, taking power, 
attention and upkeep; are any great ad- 
vantages conferred by this process of re- 
duction, which does not alter the food 
value of the product? Let millers glance 
around their offal-reducing plants, and 
here they will find valuable means of con- 
verting, with a few alterations, one of the 
coming admixture cereals into flour. 

“The preparation of flour from oats can 
be carried out on something like the lines 
set out below. Millers must adapt their 
existing plants to suit their own particular 
case. It is essential that oats should be 
kiln-dried, as in their natural state they 
contain from 16 to 25 per cent of moisture. 
lhe process of kiln-drying is designed in 
the main to harden the husk and facili- 
tate its removal in the process of hulling. 

“No doubt arrangements could be made 
for oats to be kiln-dried, as in the case of 
kiln-dried barleys; no difficulties in this 
respect should arise. The only point aris- 
ing is the danger of reabsorption of mois- 
ture, if the kiln-drying takes place too 
long before milling. 

“The oats, being kiln-dried, should on 
their arrival be put through a preliminary 
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clearing process to remove the impurities. 
After preliminary cleaning, they 
would be sent to the huller or sheller, One 
of the best machines for the purpose of 
hulling oats the miller has already in- 
stalled, in the majority of cases, in his 
mill,--the composition grinders generally 
used for the reduction of small bran and 
screenings. The capacity of grinders of 
this type varies, but taking the average 
line, the following figures will serve as a 
useful guide: 
Diameter of 


speed Capacity in lbs 


grinder, inches r. p.m. per hour 
24 600 300- 400 
30 450 600- 600 
86 400 800-1,000 


“The capacity of grinders will, of 
course, vary with the moisture content of 
the stock to be treated. These grinders 
are ideal machines for husking or shelling 
the oats—that is, the removal of the shells 
from the oat berry. To those who do not 
possess grinders of this type, but have 
millstones, no difficulty should arise in 
substituting these in place of the grinders. 
The process of reducing the oats is not 
complicated or tedious; with the removal 
of the husk the greater part of the berry 
can be ground into flour at one or two 
operations. 


HULLED TWO OR THREE TIMES 


“It is not to be expected the oats could 
be properly hulled at one operation. It 
is usual to put them through the process 
of hulling two or three times, but if they 
be put through the grinder once, a good 
proportion of the husks can be removed in 
the process,of dressing. After the hulling 
process, a good aspirator is necessary to 
remove the shells from the groats. The 
“hulled, or shelled, oats are then ready for 
reducing to flour. 

“This process can be done by grinding 
the groats upon a composition grinder, 
which at one operation should reduce a 
large percentage of the groats into meal 
which will pass through a centrifugal or 
bran duster covered with No. 50 wire, or 
the equivalent in silk. The tails of the 
dressing machines should then go through 
another reduction, or go to join a break 
stock at some suitable point in the mill 
system. 

“Owing to the high oil content of oats— 
the average runs from about 4 to 6 per 
cent of the berrv—it is advisable to grind 
and dress the oats separately from the 
mill system, otherwise the hairy film on the 
groat, if dressed with other meals, re- 
duces the dressing capacity of the plant 
considerably. The small portion of stock, 
the tails of the dressing machines referred 
to, would not be much of a disadvantage; 
in this respect a small percentage of thee 
flour is a distinct advantage in the dress- 
ing of oat flour. 


A MIXTURE IS SUGGESTED 


“The manufacture of flour from oats 
should not present such great difficulties 
as is at present imagined. The temporary 
conversion of existing offal plants should 
not entail a great amount of time or labor, 
new or additional machinery being out of 
the question at the present time. 

“I would suggest to those millers who 
have small separate plants, and to owners 
of grist plants, or others who have a diffi- 
culty in procuring admixtures, they should 
try oats on their plants and mix the re- 
sultant flours in the proportion of, say, 50 
per cent oats, 40 per cent barley, 10 per 
cent rice. This, they will find, gives very 
satisfactory results as an admixture flour. 
The screenings plant, or small bran-grind- 
ing plant, will be found in many cases 
excellent for the preparation of a flour 
from what, in my opinion, will be the chief 
cereal used for the future purposes of 
admixture.” 





Assuming Another’s Debt 

A suit by the Quaker Oats Co. against 
one North to recover on defendant’s 
promise to pay a debt of a corporation of 
which he had been an officer has been 
decided in the plaintiff's favor by the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court. 

Defendant wrote plaintiff a letter in 
which he promised to pay his company’s 
debt in monthly installments, and plaintiff 
expressed willingness to settle on that 
basis. Defendant having failed to make 
the stipulated payments, plaintiff sued. 

The suit was resisted, first, on the 

und that defendant’s letter must be 
eemed to have been written in an official 
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For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 
ministration and thereby performing their. patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit 
propose to defy the wishes of the government and operate independent of 
reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 


DIVISION NO. 1 


Reedshaws Forest Mills, Danesville, N. Y. 
Vinton Mig. Co., Vinton, Va. 

J. M. Strickler, Berryville, Va. 

H. G. Heacock, Orangeville, Pa. 

Thomas F. Gray, Butler, Md. 

U. G. Barnitz, Barnitz, Pa. 
Higgenbotham & Bane, Cedar Bluff, 

Cc. H. Grossnickle, Hagerstown, Md. 
Tyrone Mig. Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Spruce Creek Mig. Co., Spruce Creek, Pa, 
Sinking Creek (Pa.) Roller Mills. 

Garfield Black, Scio, N. Y. 

J. A, Smith Mig. Co., Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


DIVISION NO. 2 


A. J. Cortner, Cortner, Tenn. 

R. P. Poynter & Sons, Horse Cave, Ky. 
City Flour Mig. Co., Statesville, N. C. 

J. 8. Royster Mig. Co., Henderson, N., C. 
Green Rover Mig. Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

J. W. McDonald & Sons, Rogersville, Tenn. 
England Bros., Springfield, Tenn. 

Viola Mig. Co., Viola, Tenn. 

Williams Bros., Maryville, Tenn, 

Greenup Mlg. Co., Greenup, Ky. 

R, F. Handley, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Park City Mig. Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Beaver Dam Mlg. Co., Beaver Dam, Ky. 
Cave City Mig. Co., Cave City, Ky. 
Bridgewater Mill Co., Bridgewater, N, C. 
Seaboard (N. C.) Mig. Co. (J. Ledwell). 
Dillsboro Mig. Co., Dillsboro, N. C. 
Morgantown (N. C.) Roller Mills (Ross Bros.) 
Summerfield Mig. Co., Summerfield, N. C. 
Hartsville (Tenn.) Mig. Co. (J. Moore). 
White Pine Mill, White Pine, Tenn. 

Brush Creek Mig. Co., Brush Creek, Tenn. 
W. M. Ausmus Co., La Follette, Tenn. 
Forked Deer Mig. Co., Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Mountain City Mig. Co., Mountain City, Tenn. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


A. J. Lemaster, Bedington, W. Va. 
Sherwood Mills, Sherwood, Ohio. 
Farmers Co-operative Co., Defiance, Ohio. 
Crescent Mill Co., New Martinsville, W. Va. 
Arch Fleming, Fairmont, W. Va. 

City Mig. Co., Princeton, W. Va. 
Turnbull Elev. Co., Lapeer, Mich, 

New Vienna Mills, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Edgerton Mig. Co., Edgerton, Ohio. 

Cc, E. Nichols Co., Lowell, Ind. 

Marshall Mig. Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Hudson Mig. Co., Hudson, Mich. 

M. Young Mig. Co., Cumberland, Ohio. 

P. H. Harsha, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


DIVISION NO. 4 
Walter Kenyon, Pound, Wis. 


DIVISION NO. 5 


Whole Grain Mig. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
Starbuck Mig. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Renville Mig. Co., Renville, Minn. 
Atlantic Mill & Elev. Co., Atlantic, Iowa. 
Eagle Bend Mig. Co., Eagle Bend, Minn. 
Olivia Roller Mills, Olivia, Minn. 
Waseca Mig. Co., Waseca, Minn. 
Northwestern Mig. Co. (F. Meyer), 
Mont. 

Listerud Mig. Co., Wolf Point, Mont. 
Gladstone Mig. Co., Gladstone, N. D. 
Windom (Minn.) Roller Mills (R. Collins). 


DIVISION NO. 6 


Troy Roller Mills, Troy, Mo. 

J. C. Sonner, Noble, Il. 

Gem Mill Co., Sumner, Ill. 

Monett Mill & Elev. Co., Monett, Mo. 
Morrison Mig. Co., Morrison, Mo, 

St. Elizabeth Mig. Co., St. Elizabeth, Mo. 
Collins (Mo.) Roller Mills (L. Lynes). 
Stipp & Co., Carrollton, Mo. 

Osceola Mill & Elev. Co., Osceola, Mo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 


Atlas Cereal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Spring City Mig. Co., Spring City, Utah. 

Clovis Mill & Elev. Co., Clovis, N. M. 

Phoenix Roller Mill Co., Fountain Green, 
Utah. 

City Roller Mills, Phillipsburg, Kansas, 

O, L, Meetze, Commerce, Texas. 

Deweese Mill & Power Co., Deweese, Neb. 

A. A, Romero & Co., Las Lunas, N. M. 

Naudin Mig. Co., Las Cruces, N. M. 

Riverton Roller Mills, Riverton, Neb. 


DIVISION NO. 8 - 


Kimberley Mig. Co., Kimberley, Idaho. 

Scio Mig. Co., Scio, Oregon. 

Condon Mig. Co., Condon, Oregon. 

Union Warehouse & Mig. Co., Bridgeport, 
Wash. 

Pine City (Wash.) Mills (P. Clark). 

Teton Valley Power & Mig. Co., Driggs, Ida. 


DIVISION NO, 9 


Pacific Mig. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sun Mig. Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Perkins Grain & Mig. Co., Perkins, Cal. 
Mesa Mig. Co., Mesa, Ariz, 

Lassin Grain & Mig. Co., Susanville, Cal. 
Fort Jones (Cal,) Roller Mills (G. Reichman). 


Helena, 








capacity. But the court held that his 
omission to sign as an official, he having 
used his individual signature, and other 
surrounding circumstances, were sufficient 
to show assumption of the obligation per- 
sonally. 

Another defense was want of consider- 
ation for defendant’s promise to pay the 
debt of another, and failure to express 
such consideration in his written promise 
to pay. This defense was overruled on 
the o— that, although there must be a 
consideration to support such promises, 
and it must appear in the written promise, 
it was sufficiently inferable from the cor- 
respondence in this case that the plaintiff 
withheld suing the primary debtor on the 
faith of defendant’s promise, and this was 
an adequate consideration to sustain the 


promise. 
The final question was whether the 
promise was “outlawed.” This point was 


also resolved against defendant, it ap- 
po that within the period of statutory 
imitation defendant wrote a later letter 
unqualifiedly i to pay, although 
the promise was coupled with the state- 
ment, “I do not agree that I am personally 
liable.” A. L. H. Srazer. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 

ture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 








——1917— 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,663 418,070 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 232,750 158,142 361,854 
Tot. wheat. 46,692 650,828 639,886 1,025,801 
COFM ccccee 121,045 3,159,494 1,683,241 2,994,793 
Oats ...... 43,161 1,687,206 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley .... 8,379 208,975 180,927 228,851 
RVG ecicnce 3,772 60,146 47,383 64,050 
Flaxseed. . 1,939 8,473 16,469 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 61,353 79,428 89,991 86,920 
Buckwheat. 965 17,460 11,840 15,056 
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(Continued from page 673.) 

Boyce Forbes, of the Forbes Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, was here early this 
week in connection with matters ting 
to the remodeling of the company’s corn- 
milling plant. ork was progressing, he 
said, on the new 600-bbl corn mill now 
under construction, and the completion of 
both improvements will give a ly capac- 
= of 1,100 bbls of corn goods. Plans 

so include the installation of a new 350 
h-p steam power plant. 

George B. Hetherington, trainmaster 
for the Rock Island road at Topeka, 
Kansas, has been appointed travelling 
representative of the Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration. The ap- 

intment was made direct from Mr. 
Froover’s office, and Mr. Hetherington’s 
especial duty will be to accelerate the 
transportation and distribution of raw 
materials and products essential to the 
maximum operation of cereal manufactur- 
ing plants. 

The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
will devote its plant to the manufacture 
of barley flour during March, April and 
May. J. L. Rodney, president of the 
company, who was in town this week, stat- 
ed that early in June the plant will be 
closed down to permit a thorough re- 
modeling and the addition of equipment 
increasing its wheat-milling capacity to 
900 or 1,000 bbls. The offices of the com- 
pany were moved into newly completed 
quarters last w 


: WICHITA 

The demand for flour continues good. 
Mills are having no trouble selling all their 
product, and this is especially true of corn 

roducts and other substitutes that may 
be used for wheat flour. Kafir flour and 
corn meal are in good request, and de- 
mand for white corn is heavier than ever. 

The car situation still remains unsatis- 
factory, although some points report that 
cars are becoming easier to obtain. 


VIOLATION OF FOOD ORDERS ALLEGED 

At a hearing held in Wichita this week 
before a special attorney for the Depart- 
ment of Enforcement of the Food Ad- 
ministration, charges of alleged violation 
of the Administration regulations by H. 
W. Skinner, a miller, grain dealer and 
farmer of Medicine Lodge, Kansas, were 
considered. 

The specific allegation was that Mr. 
Skinner’s elevator failed to ship a car of 
wheat to a certain mill, in accordance with 
instructions received from the Grain Cor- 
poration officials, but instead ship it 
to a Wichita concern. He stated that he 
preferred not to ship to the mill designat- 
ed, but had he been at home when the 
order was received, would have shipped 
the car in accordance with instructions. 
Other charges made alleged that Mr. 
Skinner had failed to co-operate with the 
Food Administration officials in the mat- 
ter of storing grain. 

Mr. Skinner testified that if he had 
violated the spirit of the regulations it 
was due to his lack of understanding of 
them, rather than a willful intent. He 
had only recently put his mill in operation, 
and was naturally very desirous of main- 
taining a supply of wheat for grinding. 
He stated he had been a liberal subscriber 
the war funds, had planted wheat last fall 
because government officials had asked him 
to do so, and wanted to co-operate with the 
Food Administration in its very neces- 
sary activities. 

Another complaint given a hearing was 
that against ‘Taylor Miller, of the Taylor 
Miller Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, who is 
alleged to uave held 1,700 bus of wheat in 
storage in his elevator and also to have 
failed to obtain a license permitting him 
to do business. It appeared that Mr. 
Miller had paid $2.65 per bu for the wheat 
last summer, and after the government 
fixed the price is alleged to have stated 
that he would let the bugs and weevils eat 
the grain rather than sell it at a loss. 


Uninsulated Electric Wires 

The Iowa supreme court upholds a 
judgment in favor of a journeyman 
painter who was severely injured by elec- 
tric shock while painting an exterior wall 
of a flour mill, through coming in contact 
with wires carrying a high power 
voltage. Suit was brought against both 








the mill and the company furnishing the 
electricity, but proceeded to trial against 
the latter alone. 
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It was claimed that one of the partners 
of the milling firm warned plaintiff 
against possible danger in working near 
the wires, su g that he leave a space 
unpainted. court decided that, al- 
though plaintiff was not subject to orders 
by the firm, which had awarded a Log 
contract to plaintiff's employer, who ha 
independent control of the work, he was 
guilty of contributory negligence barrin 
papers for the accident if he disregard 
a warning given him by any one. But the 
court refused to set aside the jury’s ver- 
dict, deciding that conflicting testimony 
made it a jury question whether the acci- 
dent was directly caused by plaintiff's 
contributory negligence or not. 

The jury awarded $6,000 for the in- 
juries sustained by plaintiff, and the trial 
judge reduced the award to $4,000, Con- 
sidering the fact that plaintiff was very 
severely burned and attacked by lockjaw, 
and that his injuries were more or less 
permanent, the supreme court refused to 
treat the recovery as being excessive. 
Harn vs. Cedar Valley Electric Co. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., Feb. 18.—The flour 
demand continues pressing, with mills un- 
able to fill orders. The territory from 
which orders come seems to be broaden- 
ing, and many buyers, wanting flour, had 
never before been on the books of the 
mills. In some quarters, supplies are 
evidently badly needed and difficulty is 
experienced in getting goods promptly. 
The hand-to-mouth basis characterizes 
practically all buying, but established cus- 
tomers are getting the preference in the 
taking of orders. 

The keen demand for rye flour has 
forced prices to the highest point ever 
recorded. The mill placed only mixed-car 
lots with its regular trade, and could have 
sold more if supplies of rye had been 
available. Prices were advanced 10c bbl. 

Durum flour is unchanged from a week 
ago, but the outlook is improved business 
before long. The mill is sold up, and is 
not offering. Receipts of durum wheat 
have practically ceased. Buyers are ready 
to absorb anything offered. 

Rail shipments are going forward 
steadily and under improved conditions. 
Cars are being supplied fast enough to 
prevent congestion at mill warehouses, 
such as was experienced a year ago. 

Duluth-Superior mills ran entirely on 
wheat flour orders last week, and made 
but a very small lot of rye flour, stocks 
of the latter being sufficient to care for 
the demand. Production for the week was 
19,080 bbls of white and 150 of rye flour, 
or 54 per cent of capacity, against 19,110, 
or 58 per cent, the previous week, and 
10,770, or 30 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was strong, with trade of a 
retail character. Mill offerings were lim- 
ited, all being closely sold up. A further 
tightening of the market during the re- 
mainder of the feeding season is expected. 
Stocks in all quarters are thought to be 
low. 

NOTES 

Cc. G. Franks, who has been United 
States supervisor of grain at Duluth, has 
been called to Washington, and will be 
stationed there. 

Of the rail movement of wheat from 
Duluth last week, durum constituted 70 
per cent. Prior to last week, spring 
wheat predominated in the shipments. 

Duluth-Superior elevators contain but 
1,405,000 bus grain and flaxseed. Ordi- 
narily, at this time of year, interest begins 
to be manifest in lake shipping, but: there 
is none as yet. 

Flaxseed is distinctly bullish. Cash of- 
ferings are very small and the crushers 
are buying futures for later deliveries. 
Shipments are reducing local stocks. A 
car sold today at $3.89, a record price. 

A good demand for oats, rye and bar- 
ley, and, with arrivals light, there has 
been a hardening of prices. Barley made 
a new high record, being quoted at $1.57 
@1.90. Rye advanced near to its former 
high figure, $2.20, and oats were 414c 
stronger on the week. 

Wheat screenings are slow. Some busi- 
ness in Canadian passed, there bein 
stocks in store here. Light stuff has sol 
at $17 ton, with the heavier kind held for 
higher figures. poe for mill oats is 
active, and also for buckwheat and barley 
needles. Supplies are light. 

Some corn is coming to Duluth-Superior 


elevators, but the movement ‘has not at- 


y consequence. 
The total stocks aggregate 49,000 bus. It 
is reported that other elevators may begin 
receiving before long. The drying ca- 
rie of Duluth-Superior is about 100,000 
us and, with driers in demand, possibili- 
ties for handling here are fairly good. 

To enable housewives to buy flour with 
less inconvenience under the new regula- 
tions, mills are putting out a 1214-lb pack- 
age. The larger quantity compelled 
stocking up with too large an amount of 
other commodities. F. G. Cartson. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., Feb. 16—While the 
flour situation in the Southeast has con- 
tinued acute this week, millers are ho 
ful of material improvement soon. 
weather has been very much milder, and 
better conditions are already being noted 
on the railroads, causing the hope that 
wheat will begin arriving in larger volume 
within the next week. 

The running time of mills last week was 
the shortest of the season, being less than 
one-fifth time. Demand for flour con- 
tinues far in excess of supply, and few of 
the mills have any to offer, on account of 
the amount of advance business booked, 
though it was said that some more sales 
were made this week than last. 

Flour has ruled generally firm, short 
running time increasing cost of produc- 
tion, with regulation grade, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, quoted at $10.50@11. 

Rehandlers state that their supply of 
Minnesota and Kansas flours has , Soon 
very near cleaned up, and they see noth- 
ing ahead except periods of great scarcity. 
Some interest is mentioned in rye and 
barley flour, with purchases of the latter 
at $13. The trade is looking for mixed 
flour to become more important. 

The demand continues good for corn 
meal, and mills are increasing the output. 
Prices were higher this week, with plain, 
96-lb bags, fob. Ohio River, $4.30@4.60; 
bolted, $4.42@4.72. There has been in- 
crease in movement of corn, but supplies 
continue moderate, while mabe? g is 
active. No. 3 white corn is quoted at 
$1.85@1.90, Nashville mills. 

Few mills have feed to offer, due to re- 
duced output, and demand is brisk. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, per ton, $31@34; standard 
middlings, $41@44. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 158,040 bbls, showed an out- 
put this weex of 31,010 bbls, or 19.6 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
44,801 bbls and 28.7 per cent of capacity 
last week, 53.9 per cent of capacity the 
same week in 1917, 63.4 in 1916, 72.6 in 
1915, 58.5 in 1914, 61.5 in 1913 and 60.1 in 
1912. 





‘ STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, as 
reported by the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
Flour, bbls .........ss05 8,500 9,150 
Weieet, Bas. os cccncicocs 9,200 5,000 
Ceem, DOW escccscsccsces 110,800 97,500 
Gate, Dele «ccs cocvcadecs 249,700 320,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 191 cars. 

W. C. Daniels and others will establish 
a flour mill at Whitesburg, Ky. 

The Jos. B. Pool Flour Co. has been 
incorporated at Birmingham, with $25,000 
capital. 

The Anglo-American Mill Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., has increased its capital stock 
to $1,000,000. 

The Lee County Milling & Trading Co., 
Bishopville, S. C., recently incorporated 
with $20,000 capital, is perfecting plans 
for a three-story flour and corn mill. 

Millers and merchants of Dyer County 
held a mass meeting, and adopted plans 
to co-operate with the Food Administra- 
tion. The corn mills will give cards to all 
farmers having meal ground, which will 
entitle them to buy an equal amount from 
farmers. Such meetings are being held 
at.many points. 

Enforcement of the Food Administra- 
tion laws continues to feature the business 
of merchants. The Tennessee Federal 
food officials have compelled a retail mer- 
chant at Spring Hill, Tenn., who bought 
larger supplies of flour than his require- 
ments for the next month, to sell part of 
his stock to other merchants at wholesale 
price. Joun Lerrrr. 
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Rockefeller Foundation Perhaps 
A mystery has arisen at Wellsville and 
stalks about unhaltered. During the recent 
flour flurry a stranger shipped into Wells- 
ville two cars of flour and sold it for $1.50 
less on the hundred pounds than it could 
be had from the local merchants. The 
flour was sold quickly, and now the second 
thought as to the incident is as to how the 
stranger could do it. 
—Kansas City Star. 
* * 
Boy: Page Mr. Sherman Law 
From a Kansas newspaper: “Listen. 
Just a word. On account of the high cost 
of living, we piano tuners have agreed to 
one price to one and all. See price list in 
this paper. Respectfully, E. E. Hardy.” 
* * 


Yes, Both Barrels, Please 

A gentleman suffering the misfortune 
of having some roof paint stored at a sta- 
tion near us and being desirous of selling 
it to us, inquires if we “prefer to use one 
or both barrels.” 

If the matter be left wholly to us, we 
must confess a preference for both bar- 
rels, On clay pigeons, we can occasionally 
make a clean kill with one barrel, but the 
jaybirdus Cleveland is such an elusive in- 
sect that we would want at least two bar- 
rels, and, with a wholly unrestricted 
choice, would choose a pump gun. 

* * 


Very Candid Indeed 
In certain districts a number of shops 
have been closed up because the owners 
have been called to the colors. In many 
cases shopkeepers have been able to leave 
their wives or some one else behind them to 
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their absence. Where that has not been 
possible there was no alternative but either 
to dispose of the stock and lock the door 
or get rid of the business altogether. One 
man put up a very candid notice on his 
door as follows: “Off to the front. Will 
debtors leave money with Mr. ——? Cred- 
itors please wait until I come back.” 
—British Baker. 
* * 
The Vagarious Figures 

Out of 43 millers in a recent confes- 
sional, only three regarded depreciation as 
a factor of cost. One didn’t charge it to 
anything because, he explained, he didn’t 
pay anything for it. 

But we know of higher-brow bookkeep- 
ing than that. We know about a mill that, 
when its bills payable became somewhat 
unwieldy, had some new stock certificates 
printed, and transferred them to capital 
account, 

For the essence of arithmetical skill, we 
personally were even more impressed by 
the argument and action of the manager of 
a farmers’ co-operative milling company 
who refused to list a note for $10,000 as a 
liability “because it was covered by a 
mortgage on the property.” 


The ministér of agriculture of Argen- 
tina has been asked to protect the flour- 
milling industry of that country by requir- 
ing that the granting of permits for wheat 
exports should be conditioned upon ship- 
ment of a corresponding quantity of flour. 


England and Wales in 1917 produced 
124,456,815 bus of potatoes, an average of 
245 bus to the acre, the largest crop of 
this product since 1885. . 
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There is not much change in the flour 
market, but for the last fortnight we have 
seen more country flour than for some 
time. It is avowedly the aim of the 
authorities to keep trade as much in local 
grooves as possible, with the idea of sav- 
ing the railways. for government work. 
Hence the stream of flour from the coun- 
try is bound to be lessened, though for 
months buyers have been willing to pay 
2@3s carriage on each sack of flour from 
the country, or an outport, if they could 
only get the stuff. 

The mills in this city cannot work to 
their nominal capacity, partly for lack of 
labor, partly because the necessity of add- 
ing 20 per cent admixture of other cereals 
than wheat reduces for various reasons the 
capacity of the mill. In some cases part 
of the mill plant has to be used for mak- 
ing corn, barley or some other meal. 

With all the help we can get from out- 
side sources, including the weekly alloca- 
tions of imported white flour, bakers here 
cannot get enough flour to more than keep 
on their way. They cannot accumulate 
what in ordinary times would be deemed 
a winter stock, in case of interruptions to 
deliveries. In fact, the authorities a little 
time ago instructed millers not to deliver 
flour to bakers who held more than a 
fortnight’s supply. That applies to Lon- 
don millers, but does not cover casual re- 
ceipts of country or outport flour. 

Now that the loaf is necessarily darker 
through the’ compulsory milling of 90 
per cent flour, which approaches whole- 
meal, there is a great demand for white 
flour, to give tone to the loaf. But the 
Wheat Commission has not increased its 
weekly allocations of white flour. Last 
Monday, instead of 15,000 to 20,000 sacks, 
not much more than 12,000 were given out. 
This consisted, as usual, of Canadian ex- 
ports and American soft winter wheat 
patents of a long type. 

The price is unchanged at 50s 3d ex- 
store, with one month’s credit to jobbing 
factors, who must sell again to bakers at 
51s 9d, with one month’s credit, or 6d dis- 
count for cash in seven days, with all car- 
riage and delivery charges on the buyer. 
This compares with the flat rate of 44s 3d 
ex-mill for all home-made flour, less 6d 
discount for cash in seven days, all car- 
riage and delivery charges on the buyer. 

In consequence of bitter complaints 
from many bakers, who were unable to 
obtain white flour, jobbing factors have 
been asked to distribute such flour as they 
get as evenly and as widely as possible, 
but it is only natural that the jobber 
should in the first place look after his old 
customers, as he wants to keep together 
his connection for the time when peace 
will be once more with us. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market remains in the 
condition described last week, but strong 
efforts are being made in influential quar- 
ters to arrange a compromise between the 
food controller and the Scotch oatmeal 
millers, who persist in the attitude that 
they cannot work at the retail price fixed 
for London and England, namely 4d 
per Ib, 

At present there is a little Midlothian 
on spot at £32 10s@£33 per ton, while 
Aberdeen is quoted at £30@31. There is 
some Irish pinhead and medium cut oat- 
meal at £31 per ton. The American 


coarse, medium and fine oatmeal is sold 


at £28 10s per ton, as are also American 
and Canadian rolled oats, but it is under- 
stood that this is all government property, 
and that it is being sold at a very heavy 
loss on the original price. There is a 
small quantity of Irish rolled oats at 
£32 10s per ton. 
MILLFEED 

The great length of wheaten flour makes 
offals very scarce, but millers are confined 
to the official price, £13 10s per ton for 
medium middlings and £13 for bran. 
Here millers are allowed to sell on “bags 
in” terms, which means that they super- 
charge the value of the bags, adding that 
item to the official price. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

The demand for money has been active 
throughout the week, and today it was 
particularly strong. Supplies have been 
gradually diminishing, owing to tax collec- 
tions and subscriptions to war bonds, and 
today became so scarce that at one time 
it looked as if some help would have to 
be obtained from the Bank of England, 
but the market was able to weather the 
pressure. For loans after the night 3% 
@3% per cent is being paid, and for a 
week, 34,@3%,. 

The firmer tendency of money has in- 
fluenced the discount market to the extent 
of hardening rates, but business has re- 
mained within narrow limits. Most of the 
business passing is in treasury bills. Three 
months’ a bills are offered at 4 4-16 
per cent, four months’ at 4@4%%, six 
months’ at 41%, and trade bills at 44%4@5. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


RECEIVES THE D.S.0. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Odam, who 
was recently awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order for meritorious service ren- 
dered on the Flanders front, was invested 
with the Order yesterday at Buckingham 
Palace by King George. Colonel Odam 
has had many years’ military experience, 
having been in the Territorial Artillery 
prior to the war. He has seen a great deal 
of active service on the western front, 
and personally organized a brigade of 
artillery, whose training he supervised and 
later took to France. It was while serving 
with this brigade that he won the D.S.Q. 
In November, owing to ill health, he 
relinquished his command and was sent to 
the south of France to recuperate. He is 
now in England, and has been given the 
command of a military training school. 
Colonel Odam was for many years con- 
nected with ‘the London flour-importing 
trade, and was well known to the milling 
trade in Canada, where he was living when 
the war broke out. His numerous friends 
in the trade will be pleased to hear that 
his efficiency as a military leader has been 
recognized and rewarded. 


NOTES 


Lieutenant Kenneth T. Wenger, brother 
of J. B. Wenger, of the Cairo (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in London for a day or two 
this week. He is stationed at present at 
an American rest camp in the south of 
England. 

According to press dispatches from 
Amsterdam, the German paper Vorwaerts 
reports that the largest flour mill in 
Vienna, at Kaiser Ebersdorf, burned on 
Saturday, Jan. 26. All the stocks of 
grain and flour, as well as the machinery, 
were destroyed. The paper adds that the 
damage is practically irreparable, as the 
mill played an important part in provi- 
sioning Vienna. 


LIVERPOOL, JAN. 29 
Happenings on this market are of such 
a stereotyped character that the trivial 
variations with which every one is now 
perfectly familiar are of no consequence 
whatever. Allocations continue to be 
made each week with ‘varying liberality. 


This week they were fairly generous, but 
were disposed of with the usual prompti- 
tude. 

At the same time there is a peremptory 
obligation on all consumers that they 
must not under any circumstances be 
found in possession of any excess of stock 
reserves. If they are, they know full 
well that the punishment will fit the crime. 
Prices remain unchanged at 51s 9d per 
280 Ibs for imported flours. The local 
mills’ production of standard grade flour 
meets a steady demand at the fixed price 
of 44s 3d per 280 lbs, and they are kept 
busy in supplying the regular require- 
ments of their customers. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 28 


The government doles of wheat and 
flour keep things moving, but in the most 
narrow compass, so that wholesalers and 
retailers never know beyond 24 hours 
where they may subsequently stand, which 
creates worry and not a little inconven- 
ience. On the official side it is contended 
that rigid economy in. consumption is ab- 
solutely essential in the bread supply in- 
terests of the nation in view of the great 
uncertainty that specially surrounds the 
question of future os on 

They argue that only through strict and 
close supervision of distribution can ex- 
travagance in the use of wheat and flour 
be prevented and stocks be conserved 
against emergencies. It is generally rec- 
ognized that there is much truth in this, 
but at the same time it is felt that the 
rules applicable do not work out equitably, 
some parties getting too much and others 
too little of flour and bread. Hence the 
growing public insistence for national 
rationing. 

The food controller is resolved that 
more potato flour shall be used in the 
make-up of the loaf, and Glasgow experts 
are agreeable, provided that the propor- 
tion of American and Canadian flour is 
increased. Hope is strong that this will be 
assented to. 

Corn is still unobtainable on the Glas- 
gow market, and feeding beans are so 
searce that fancy prices are being secured 
by holders. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch oatmeal on the Glasgow market 
is quoted at 74@76s, Irish at 74@75s, and 
at Leith the best Midlothian oatmeal is 
selling at 75s per 280 Ibs, sacks extra. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 28 


The government made a fair distribu- 
tion of flour last week, with promise of a 
further lot this week, so that importers 
are having at present a fairly decent time. 
The commission allowed by the govern- 
ment is a good one and, considering that 
they have reduced their expenses to a 
minimum and that they have no cabling, 
letter-writing or other incidental costs, 
they have come out as well as most people 
expected on the present system. 

The consumption of flour is probably 
larger all over Ireland than the food con- 
troller wishes. This, however, is only 
what was expected, considering that flour 
and wheat are about the cheapest things 
on the market, and in isolated country dis- 
tricts, where farmers and country people 
have not yet felt the war, they have no 
hesitation in grinding up their wheat and 
oats and feeding it to pigs and cattle. 

While it is difficult to give any particu- 
lar instance, yet there is no smoke without 
fire, and the consistent and persistent re- 
ports are too frequent to be denied. In 
fact, some people in the trade predict that 
at the present rate stocks of oats and 
wheat will be exhausted by May, as far as 
home-grown stuff is concerned. 

Our home millers are very busy, and as 
there have been no a during the 
week as to shortage of flour in any part of 


Ireland it is presumed that bakers are now 
being better served, although they are not 
over-pleased at the increasing demand for 
bread. Ireland in the past lived a good 
deal on bread, potatoes and Indian meal, 
and it is difficult to get people to eat rice 
and other substitutes. Indian meal is en- 
tirely off the market and all other cereals 
are dearer in comparison with flour, so 
naturally the demand goes on the food 
which they like best, especially ‘as it is the 
cheapest. 

Imported flour is slightly lower. This 
is not due to any decrease by the govern- 
ment, but it is understood a reduction 
has been made in the commission to im- 
porters of 6d per sack. Prices are as 
follows: Canadian export, 49s 9d ex-store, 
credit one month; for sale to bakers at 
51s 3d ex-store, less 6d per sack discount 
for cash in seven days, or one month net. 
The cost of carriage inclusive is reckoned 
at a maximum of Is per sack. Home-made 
flour is 44s 3d ex-mill to bakers and deal- 
ers, less 6d per sack discount in seven 
days. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals are now controlled, and are 
priced at £14 per ton for broad bran, £13 
for ordinary bran ex-mill, to which must 
be added 30s for bags. A discount of 6s 
3d is taken off for dealer’s commission 
and 5s per ton is allowed for putting it on 
rail. Fine pollards are £14 per ton, me- 
dium £13 10s, plus 21s for bags and less 
6s 3d for dealer’s commission. 

The government has fixed the price of 
all classes of home manufactured cakes 
and meals and oat offal of every descrip- 
tion, and as millers refuse to sell cakes at 
a loss they have given notice that they are ~ 
taking over the entire products of the 
mills from a date to be fixed, and that all 
purchases and sales hereafter will be for 
government account. The scheme is not 
yet thoroughly understood, but it is 
thought that the mills will be run on the 
same lines as the flour mills. 

The following are the prices: imported 
American linseed cake, £19 5s per ton; 
Canadian, £19 10s; decorticated cotton- 
seed meal, £19 15s; decorticated cotton- 
seed cake, £19 15s; repressed cotton cake, 
£20 15s. Home manufactured linseed 
cake is offering at £19 per ton, but there 
is very little of it in Ireland, as in the past 
Ireland has mostly depended on foreign 
cake. 





Sales Contracts Angles 


Non-delivery of 11,000 grain bags under 
a contract calling for 30,000 formed the 
basis of the suit of Donlon, et al., vs. 
Meyer, et al., lately disposed of by the 
California district court of appeal. Plain- 
tiffs recovered judgment against defend- 
ant for damages on account of such non- 
delivery, and the district court of appeal 
sustained the decision. The main points 
decided by the higher court are as follows: 

Under a contract for a sale of goods 
to be paid for on delivery, a demand for 
delivery need not be accompanied by an 
offer of immediate payment, in order to 
put the contract seller in default, where 
the goods are not present and therefore 
not susceptible to immediate delivery; it 
is sufficient for the demand to be accom- 
reg by an offer to pay when actual de- 
ivery shall be made. 

When the seller definitely refuses to 
make delivery under his contract, the 
buyer need not make an actual tender of 
the agreed price before suing for dam- 
a 


Under the express provisions of a Cali- 
fornia statute, a written contract is not 
affected by a verbal modification of its 
terms by the parties, as where there is an 
oral contract extending the time for de- 
livery of goods, so long as the verbal 
agreement remains unexecuted. 


A. L. H. Srreet.. . 
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Scarcity of both wheat flour and sub- 
stitutes is more acute than ever, and the 
situation is perplexing to both millers and 
dealers. Government requirements must 
be met, though domestic needs remain un- 
satisfied. Insufficient supply of wheat and 
curtailment of milling operations is re- 
stricting business seriously, and only a few 
small sales were reported. Prices were 
firmer. 

Orders continue to pour in from all 
markets, but buyers’ wants are far beyond 
the ability of millers and dealers to satis- 
fy, hence orders are being cut down and 
new business refused. Lack of coal caused 
a few mills to shut down this week but the 
chief obstacles are the transportation prob- 
lem and scarcity of wheat. However, 
mills report that the freight situation is 
easing up somewhat. 

Country roads have been in bad condi- 
tion this week, due to thawing weather, 
hence mills reported light receipts of 
wheat. Country mills, grinding soft wheat 
flour, and doing business mainly in the 
South, reported that the demand from all 
classes is far in excess of supplies. 

Local sales were of small volume. De- 
mand for wheat flour and substitutes was 
very heavy, but bakers find it difficult to 
get their actual needs and some large 
plants have recently curtailed their out- 
put of bread. All of the substitutes are 
wanted, even though prices are exorbitant. 
It is anticipated that this situation will 
improve when mills have completed mak- 
ing the necessary changes to grind wheat 
substitutes. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 95 per 
cent, $10.60@10.85; 100 per cent, $10.30@ 
10.65,—jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, 
$10.40@11; 100 per cent, $10.25@10.75,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.40@11; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.75@ 
9.30,—jute. 

This market is bare of millfeed. De- 
mand is unsatisfied, and bran is urgently 
wanted. Mills have little or no feed to 
offer, and are disposing of the little they 
have, in mixed cars. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Moderate temperatures prevailed early 
in the week, turning colder the last two 
days The snow has disappeared in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois, leaving the 
growing wheat crop exposed and in dan- 
ger, should we have a sudden cold snap. 
Reports indicate that the condition of the 
plant, so far, could not be improved upon. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Snow all gone, but wheat looks fine 
at present. ..Think it is all right. .. Looks 
good...Snow has disappeared; wheat O. 
K. so far... Looks fine, snow gone. . .Good 
...-Ground bare; wheat looks promisin 
...Good condition...Wheat looks 
ook condition, but in danger should 
it turn cold suddenly. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Il)1.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, 

Chas. Tiedemann Mig. Co., O’Fallon, III. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 16 was 26,680, rep- 
resenting 53 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 28,240, or 56 per cent, last 
week, 41,380, or 82 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,280, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of -77,400 bbls, the product of w is 


t 


sold from St. Louis, made 45,600, repre- 
senting 59 per cent, compared with 47,300, 
or 61 per cent, last week, 53,400, or 69 per 
cent, a year ago, and 65,800, or 85 per 
cent, in 1916. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

In accordance with President Wilson’s 
proclamation, stating that every mill, re- 
gardless of its capacity, must have a 
license, the Missouri Milling Division of 
the Food Administration has notified all 
mills in this division that failure to apply 
for and secure a license is now a misdé- 
meanor and subject to a heavy penalty, 
and if the license formerly issued to mills 
authorizes only the storage of grain it will 
be necessary for those mills to return that 
license and make application for the mill- 
ing license. 

The Missouri division also sent out a 
bulletin this week to all agreement and 
licensed mills of this division reading as 
follows: “We have been advised by the 
general office of the Milling Division, New 
York, that the director-general of rail- 
roads, William G. McAdoo, and the Food 
Administration havé arranged to co-oper- 
ate in the distribution of cars for the food 
and feed trade; and that under certain 
conditions of information furnished, the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
will endeavor to secure equipment for the 
millers of this division. 

“In an endeavor to secure the benefit of 
this service, it is necessary for shippers of 
grain, grain products and feed to first ap- 
ply for cars in the usual way, to railroad 
agents. In case these cars are not fur- 
nished in a reasonable time, shippers 
should then apply to the zone representa- 
tive of the Grain Corporation, stating the 
cars required, point and date on which it 
is desired cars should be set, character of 
products to be loaded, destination of ship- 
ment, and name of consignee. 

“The Food Administration does not un- 
dertake to secure cars, nor can the direc- 
tor-general of railroads in these uncertain 
times of winter storms undertake to sup- 
ply all cars applied for, but it is hoped 
that the new arrangement will give the 
Food Administration definite information, 
which it can give in turn to the director- 
general of railroads for his assistance in 
the distribution of cars into the territory 
and trade of the most active needs. 

“If millers of this division find it ex- 
tremely difficult to secure equipment, we 
would suggest they take the matter up 
with E. M. Flesh, zone representative of 
the Grain Corporation, at 424 Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, St. Louis, and be very 
careful in all rye eed for assistance 
to give the detailed information suggested 
in the second paragraph of this bulletin.” 


NOTES 


E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., is making an ex- 
tended tour of the South, accompanied by 
his wife. 

C. A. Wenz, of Philadelphia, branch 
manager of the Hunter-Robinson-Wenz 
Milling Co., St. Louis, called at the main 
office this week. 

P. L. Barnes has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Werthan Bag Co. for 
Michigan, Iowa and Indiana, and will 
make his headquarters in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

As the molasses feed plant and ware- 
house of the Sutherland Flour Mills Co., 
Cairo, IIl., recently burned, it is remodel- 
ing one of its other buildings for a mo- 
lasses feed plant, and same will be in 
operation about March 1, at which time it 
will also have completed arrangements 
for manufacturing corn meal. 

The St. Louis committee of the Food 
Administration has confiscated 1,200 Ibs 
of flour found in the homes of three citi- 
zens, the owners being permitted to retain 
30 days’ supply. Mills and wholesale flour 
dealers have been advised not to sell any 


flour for a certain period to several flour 
dealers who violated Food Administration 
rulings recently. 

The local food administrator sent a 
notice to the trade this week calling its at- 
tention to the fact that on. and after Feb. 
15 the following rule will be in full force: 
“The dealer in wheat flour at retail shall 
not, without the written permission of the 
United States Food Administrator, sell 
wheat flour to any person unless such per- 
son buys from him at the same time one 
pound of wheat flour substitutes for every 
pound of wheat flour purchased.” 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, has been ee the 
Division of Co-ordination of Purchases 
of the Food Administration to represent 
it in St. Louis in connection with the pur- 
chases of flour by the quartermaster- 
general of the army. The camp quarter- 
master needing flour will send a requisi- 
tion to Mr. Dreyer and, in conjunction 
with the divisional chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division, he will determine what mills 
are to be asked to submit tenders. Mr. 
Dreyer will be located in the offices of the 
Milling Division in the Pierce Building. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Feb. 16.—This week 
Indianapolis mills produced approximate- 
ly 3,000 bbls of flour. The wail of the 

omestic buyer for flour is letting down a 
little, perhaps because he realizes that he 
cannot get goods, no matter how loud he 
wails, There is almost no wheat coming 
here, nor has there been any for weeks. 
Feed seems to be entirely out of the mar- 
ket, and such sales as are reported have 
been at $83@40. Dai en cannot get 
more than five bags of feed, they declare, 
at one time. 

“Sales by mills and jobbers,” said a 
prominent miller, “have been limited to a 
maximum of 5 bbls. It is feared here 
that the ayerage week’s flour consumption 
of five lbs per capita will have to be re- 
duced to 2% lbs. Probably 60 per cent 
of the per capita allowance will have to 
move to the bread makers, leaving but 
1 Ib per week to the household. 


NOTES 


The wheat crop is free from snow for 
the first time since Dec. 8, but is in fine 
condition. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., a North 
Dakota corporation, has withdrawn from 
this state. 

Bread prices were advanced Ic this 
week, because bakers claimed they were 
losing money on the 7c loaf. 

The American maize products refinery, 
located at Hammond, this week began 
work on a new plant which is to cost 
$125,000. 

I. E. Woodard, vice-president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., has prepared a valuable 
statement regarding 
consumed per capita throughout Indiana. 

All purchases of barley and other 
grains used in the making of beer were 
shut off this week. However, Indiana 
goes dry the first of April, so this ruling 
will not be felt as keenly here as elsewhere. 

Carl Sims, of Frankfort, formerly 
a = the — ar if Associa- 
tion, n appointed speci resent- 
ative of the milling and baking industries, 
and has opened an office at the statehouse. 

Hoosier millers at headquarters this 
week: Colonel C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; 
Carl Sims, Frankfort; W. W. Suckow, 
Franklin; George J. Klemn, Milton; E. 
W. Hutchinson, Arlington; Robert W. 
Barr, Chalmers. 

A local committee, consisting of Robert 
Pythian, of the. Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, Harry E. Hassler, of Schnull 
& Co., and George G. Doran, of the Blan- 
ton Milling Co., of this city, has been 
appointed to take a complete inventory of 
stocks on hand, as well as all flour made 
or shipped into the city, and apportion it 
to householders and other buyers. 

This week the local food administrator 
recommended that the license of the 
Huntington (Ind.) Milling Co. be revoked 
because, it was alleged, the mill had vio- 
lated the “50-50” ruling regarding the 
sale of substitutes with each sale of flour. 
R. A. Brown, president of the mill, con- 
fessed violating the rule, the administra- 
po Bh gr: ge authorities are deter- 

to put a stop to profiteering 
throughout or . 
J. M. Pexnson. 


amount of flour | 
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GRAIN NEED STIRS HOLLAND 


(Continued from page 568.) 
OFFICIAL FIGURES FROM BULGARIA 

It has been announced officially that in 
the past year (1917) there were plant- 
ed in the kingdom of Bulgaria 7,200,008 
acres of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn, 
the ‘total production thereon havin 
amounted to 5,938,115,260 Ibs. In Ol 
Bulgaria (exclusive of the occupied terri- 
tories) there were sown 5,511,644 acres, of 
which 2,709,247 were in wheat, 477,124 in 
rye, 723,478 in barley, 333,670 in oats, and 
1,268,127 in corn. 

In the districts of Gumuldjina, Adrian- 
ople, and Stroumitza the acreage under 
cereals was 329,765 and the production 
was 274,645,580 Ibs. In the Morava dis- 
trict 774,190 acres were planted to cereals, 
the production having been 654,104,880 lbs. 
In Macedonia 584,410 acres were planted, 
producing 480,025,480 lbs. The two last- 
mentioned districts are occupied territory. 


SOUTH AFRICA EXPECTS BIG CROP 


American farmers are not alone in their 
prosperity. Addressing a congress of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
South Africa at Johannesburg the presi- 
dent of the congress said: 

“The present agricultural outlook is the 
brightest, in my opinion, in the history of 
South Africa. The splendid rains we 
have had this season practically assure a 
bumper harvest next year (1918) and, 
given a few more such seasons, we should 
not only be able to produce all our own 
requirements. in foodstuffs, but still have 
a fair surplus for export. Farmers 
throughout the country never have been 
as prosperous as now. There is every en- 
bea gs to farmers to go on increas- 
ing the production of all renee 
products, as they are practically assured 
of remunerative prices for many years to 
come.” 

ESTIMATES ARGENTINE CROP 


Dr. Lahitte, director of statistics, min- 
istry of agriculture, Argentina, is quoted 
on this year’s crops as follows: “Calculat- 
ing the yield on the basis of the best 
agricultural year Argentina has ever ex- 
perienced, namely 1907-08, when the aver- 
age roduction ‘per hectare was 910 kilos 
of wheat, 790 of linseed, and 1,250 of oats, 
there would result from the forthcoming 
harvest 6,475,000 tons of wheat, 1,059,000 
of linseed and 1,467,000 of oats.” 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS PROHIBITED 


A consular report from New Zealand 
states that, by an order-in-council dated 
Nov. 12, 1917, the importation into New 
Zealand of wheat, flour, bran and pollard 
is prohibited, except under authorization 
of the minister of customs. 


CONTRACTS FOR AUSTRALIAN SILOS 


Acceptance of tenders in connection 
with the construction of country wheat 
silos and a terminal elevator at Sydney, 
New South Wales, has been announced by 
the minister for agriculture, states a re- 

rt from Sydney, forwarded by Consul 

rittain. The sum to be spent is about 
$5,000,000. The minister is quoted as say- 
ing the work would be rushed. 





Newfoundland’s First Flour 


A press dispatch says the first flour ever 
ground in Newfoundland has just come 
from the mill. In 1917, under the impetus 
of the general movement in the interest of 
home-grown foodstuffs, some hardy wheat 
seed was obtained from western Canada 
and planted. A large quantity was ma- 
tured. 

A grist mill was imported from Nova 
Scotia. It is expected the experiment will 
be repeated on a larger scale this year. 





According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the United States exported, during 
1917, 106,202,318 bus wheat, valued at 
$245,633,541; flour, 13,919,604 bbls, 
amounting to $138,430,408. This averages 
$2.3114 bu for wheat and $9.944, bbl for 
flour. Oats were in good demand abroad, 
shipments being 98,689,119 bus. 





Every one who manufactures, for sale 

sothages Veighing love-thaat $8 Be, fre 

4 20 Ibs, is re- 

Salvedl te obtain a permit therefor. The 

manner of acme Py prescribed, and it 

is forbidden to offer coupons, premiums 
or prizes of any kind with goods sold. 
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HAS PLEA FOR BULK SALE 


Package Question Is Discussed by Chicago 
Writer Who Points to Better Store Condi- 
tions and Economy as Chief Arguments 


Packages vs. bulk sales in groceries, as 
an up-to-date food topic, was discussed in 
a recent article contributed by W. G. 
Sherer, vice-president of the Sherer- 
Gillett Co., Chicago, to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

“In view of the necessity for conserva- 
tion, I have written this article in the hope 
that retail grocers may be brought to the 
point of giving thoughtful consideration 
to the bulk goods proposition,” the writer 
states. “If it is a fact that the consumer 
is called upon to pay 20c for a package of 
crackers containing 93, ozs, and if the 
same goods can be furnished from the 
same retail store in bulk at 20c for 16 ozs, 
what is the duty in the matter? 

“Why should a woman object to paying 
10c Ib for corn meal? When she buys it in 
a nicely lithographed pound pecies? she 
knows it must be pure and clean. She has 
been taught to believe that nothing unclean 
goes into a tightly sealed package. If the 
meal is unclean, the careful maid in the 
kitchen will surely notice it when the 
package is opened. 

“Then, again, each package bears the 
name of the manufacturer, which makes 
it absolutely impossible that the package 
should contain anything but the very best. 
It is not necessary for her to weigh the 
contents of the package, because it tells on 
the package -? how much weight there 





is net in Ss. 
SAVES IN SEVERAL WAYS 


“Notice how all this saves time and 
labor. The woman did not have to look at 
the goods or see them weighed. The 
cer did not have to look at the goods when 
he bought them, nor weigh them out when 
he sold them. Certainly, this is a great 
saving of time, labor and thought. No 
brain work necessary. 

“But was money saved, as well as time 
and labor? In a drawer in his counter the 
grocer had corn meal in bulk. When the 
customer objected to the 10c corn meal in 
the package and demanded the article in 
bulk, he sold her 5 Ibs from the drawer at 
7c per lb, a saving of 3c per Ib. 

“It happened that this lady had found 
and read the report of Mayor Mitchel’s 
(New York) food supply committee, and 
had noted the statement that ‘it will pay 
vou to break yourself of the package 
habit. There are many foods sold. now in 
packages only, that your grocer will be 
glad to carry in bulk as soon as he knows 
that you and his other customers want 
them.’ 

“It is also true that the grocer has in 
stock many foods where consumers can 
choose between the package or bulk, and 
by buying in bulk save some money, be- 
sides seeing the goods when buying them. 
Mayor Mitchel’s committee was not the 
first body of men to pronounce in favor of 
hulk foods. 

“There is probably not one state pure 
food official in the country who does not 
know that it is possible to store bulk foods 
in a wholesome, sanitary manner, and this 
hecause very many states have laws re- 
quiring the protection of these bulk foods. 

“It is the duty of the food officials to 
see that the provisions of these laws are 
carried out, and more than one official is 
on record as saying that, having to a very 
great extent assured the purity of the 
foods, their present task is to enforce the 

(ws requiring cleanliness. 


STATEMENTS OF STATE OFFICIALS 


“Commissioner Barney, of Iowa, says in 
| bulletin issued in June, 1917: ‘A few 
‘ears ago it was frequently a necessity to 
buy many staples in package form in 
order to secure a safe and wholesome 
article; however, better methods of manu- 
facture and storage, more sanitary stores 
ind more intelligent handling, and the re- 
quirements of the pure food and sanitary 
laws have corrected many of the evils of 
the past. “The purchaser may now feel 
safe in buying clean, wholesame bulk 
foods from the stocks of most Iowa mer- 
chants doing a good volume of business.’ 

“Against this panicky statement, Com- 
missioner Frary, of South Dakota, says: 
‘The use of more or less ve pack- 
ages, labels, ete, in order to carry goods 
trom the manufacturer to the consumer 
\ithout rehandling, necessitates additional 
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expense which the corisumer must pay. In 
case of many of these articles, I think it 
quite unnecessary that they be handled 
exclusively in package form and believe 
that, with the use of proper equipment 
and the exercise of a reasonable amount 
of diligence on the part of the merchants 
and clerks in caring for their stock, a — 
share of the food could be handled in bulk 
and sold to the consumer, consequently, 
at a somewhat lower price.’ 

“The Chicago Journal says editorially 
on Nov. 19: e increase in the cost of 
living is driving out a and wrapped 
goods, and bringing back the days of bulk 
purchases in the simplest possible con- 
tainers.’ 

“One of the serious questions presented 
to the retail er by the necessity of 
food conservation has to do with the pack- 
aging of foods. The situation requires 
careful study. In just the same manner 
that he takes up the matter of delivery of 

the shortening of credits, or the 
adoption of the cash basis he should, for 
his own and his customers’ sake, study 
this question of the packaging of goods 
and ask himself: 

“‘Why is this corn meal packaged? 
Why should I be asking my customers to 
pay me 10c per lb for corn meal? What 
argument can I find for taxing the con- 
sumer 10c for an article which I can 
handle equally well in bulk and can sell at 
7c from a sanitary container? 

“Do I get my proper share of the 3c 
hess lb, 43 per cent difference between the 

ulk and the package price? Am I giving 
the @ensumer and Uncle Sam a square 
deal by pushing this packaged article at 
3c per lb, 43 per cent above the price of 
the bulk article? If neither the consumer 
nor Uncle Sam, nor I myself profit by 
this packaging, who does?” 

RETAIL GROCER FACES DUTY 

“The duty of the retail grocer at this 
time is to face and work out the problem 
of packaging. He should do this because, 
first and foremost, he can make more 
money by handling bulk goods—and can 
handle them in a perfectly sanitary and 
satisfactory manner. The second reason 
for handling bulk goods is that he can give 
the consumer more goods of equal quality 
for the same money. 

“The r has a great opportunity 
right now to prove to his customers that 
he is their friend. He can prove it by 
showing every woman buyer that she can 
save 43 per cent on corn meal by buying 
it in bulk instead of package, and he can 
demonstrate considerable savings on many 
other bulk goods in his stock. 

“Savings—rigid economies;—are neces- 
sary. We shall never return to or even 
ot the old unsanitary ways of han- 
dling bulk groceries, but all signs point to 
a swing of the pendulum away from ex- 
travagant and unnecessary packaging and 
toward sane, reasonable necessary packag- 
ing, and most certainly toward the sale of 
many more groceries in bulk.” 





Day of Fasting Proposed 

Wasninoeton, D. C., Feb. 16—In the 
United States Senate, on Feb. 8, Senator 
Smoot made the suggestion that the 
American people set apart one day each 
month as a day of fasting, in order to 
assist in the conservation of food for the 
armies and civilian population of our 
allies. 

_He referred to the practice of the Mor- 
mon church, in which he said that “for 75 
years the Mormon church has designated 
one day of each month as a fast day. The 
members of that church are supposed to 
fast on that day by refraining from par- 
taking of any food for breakfast and the 
noonday meal. The object of the fast is 
twofold: first, an occasion for acknowl- 
edgment of divine blessings and a day to 
remember the poor; the second, in the 
interest of hygiene and health, which 
every good physician will testify to as 
effective.” 

Applying that idea to the present situ- 
ation, the senator said: “Our country is 


now engaged in a thrift campaign for the 


purpose of inspiring in the rts of the 
people patriotism and a spirit of saving, 
in order that every man, woman and child 
in America may become the proud owner 
of at least one war-savings certificate. Why 
not have a national fast day once a month? 

“If every American citizen would ab- 
stain from eating two meals upon that 
fast day, if figured at an average of only 
25c a meal, or 50c per.capita for the 


month, it would mean a saving of $50,000,- 
000 that could be invested in our war- 
savings certificates and at the same time 
the health of 100,000,000 Americans would 
be benefited; and, further, we would have 
more of the necessaries of life to send to 
the people of Europe now compelled to 
live on the shortest of rations. 

“Remember, the fighting man must be 
fed, whether he be an American, English- 
man, Frenchman, Belgian, Japanese or 
Russian! Without sufficient food it is next 
to impossible to maintain the morale of an 
army. Let us have a national fast day, 
and by so doing place every man, woman 
and child in a position to assist our gov- 
ernment by purchasing thrift and war- 
savings stamps, sometimes called ‘baby 
liberty bonds.’ ” 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 9, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


o— Output, —Erports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 8,899 7,576 500 461 








Duluth-Superior 678 569 000 49 
66 outside mills 5,982 4,239 62 89 
Totals....... 15,559 12,384 562 599 
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WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
flour mill not over 160 bbls; Norwegian- 
American; 34 years old; experienced in all 
branches of work around flour mill. Ad- 
dress 1080, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


HEAD MILLER’S POSITION, NOT LESS 
than 1,000 bbls capacity. anywhere in the 
United States; hard or soft wheat; Ameri- 
can, 48 years old; executive ability; life 
experience. Address 1099, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SECOND MILLER, EXPERIENCED 
with spring and winter wheat, up to 250 
bbls, by healthy young man; good refer- 
ences; state capacity and salary; Minnesota 
or eastern South Dakota preferred. Ad- 
dress 1096, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER NOW EM- 
ployed wishes to make a change; desires to 
take charge of mill of 200 to 2,000 bbis 
capacity; capable of making changes to 
government system; best of references fur- 
nished. Address 1078, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 600 bbis; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION IN CORN PRODUCTS 
mill as manager or sales-manager, by 
young man with long and successful ex- 
perience as salesman and sales-manager in 
large mill; can get business and can come 
at once; none but high-class, well-paying 
positions considered. Address 1077, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller, with references, in rye and barley 
mill. Address 1098, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er, one capable, who in case of emergency, 
can assume full charge of 1,000-bbl mill. 
Address 1087, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHT AND FOREMAN 
for constructing small elevator and in- 
stalling corn shelling and grinding ma- 
chinery; state experience. Address Box 
299, St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 175-BBL BAR- 
nard & Leas Plansifter mill in Iowa; mar- 
ried man preferred; will pay $85 per 
month and free flour; must come at once; 
state age. Address 1101, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








LABORATORY MAN WANTED—2,000-BBL 
mill wants to engage the best available 
man to take charge of its laboratory; must 
know wheat, milling and flour and have 
excellent experience in similar capacity; 
g00d salary; correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Address 424, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
country flour mill to take a half interest in 
75-bbl plant; located in splendid wheat- 
raising section; on two main line railroads; 
all standard equipment and machinery in 
A No. 1 condition; complete information 
on file. See H. F. Hine, 902 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; eight years’ experi- 
ence selling finest eastern trade; best of 
reasons for making change. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, 100 TO 500 BBLS; 
young man, hustler; thorough mechanic 
and millwright; 18 years’ experience; 100 
per cent service and make mill produce; 
guarantee a good flour on government 
regulations; rye, barley or corn; position 
with progressive people only; references; 
persona! interview to reliable parties. Ad- 
dress “Progressive,” 1088, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





EXPERIENCED MILL MAN IS OPEN FOR 
a position as manager of a mill favorably 
located to allow future development; well 
acquainted in eastern markets, with splen- 
did trade connections under own brand, 
but recent conditions growing out of war 
make it impossible for me to continue; 
am ready to devote my ability to any 
milling business which requires an execu- 
tive; would also take financial interest in 
mill if agreeable. Address 1100, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TWO STANDS OF DOUBLE 
mill rollers, 6x6-inch. Address J. Sprovy, 
2532 34th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 





PARTIES HAVING MISPRINTS OR OBSO- 
lete cloth bags write us as to quantity and 
price for spot cash. Address Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala. 





FOR SALE—A PRINZ & RAU UPRIGHT 
scourer, No. 2%, practically as good as 
new; runs with the sun. Address Pelican 
River Milling Co., Elizabeth, Minn. 





FOR SALE—HAVING 
pacity of our mill offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


INCREASED CA- 





FOR SALE—B. & W. WATER TUBE BOIL- 
er, 250 h-p, 150 lbs working pressure, four 
years old; three steam drums, 26 in. diam- 
eter; one mud drum, 42 in. diameter; Class 
A, steam and mud valves, also shafting, 
pulleys, collar and ring oiling boxing. Ask 
for list. Address 1092, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, TO LEASE 
with option of purchase, flour mill, in good 
condition, with about 200 bbis capacity; 
located between Minneapolis and Chicago 
on C. & N. W. or C., M. & St. P; prefer 
mill equipped to mill durum wheat, and 
with additional power or electrical con- 
nection; give full details and description 
of plant, with photograph. Address 1091, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND-HAND MILL MACHINERY FOR 
sale—We have many sizes and makes of 
rolls, reels, purifiers, sifters, separators, 
scourers, packers, etc. We have a McFeely 
Granulator, Columbian Feed Governor, oat 
separator and other miscellaneous ma- 
chinery and several engines and boilers; 
we have many complete stands of ele- 
vators, with three- and four-ply cotton 
belts and cups, heads, boots, legs and pul- 
leys; let us write you fully regarding any 
piece that you are interested in; quick 
shipment and price right. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, P. O. Box 31, Commerce Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis, 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Eleven Operating Mills in Calitornia and 
Washington with 
10,000 Barrels Daily Capacity. 
Washington Soft Wheat Flour for Eastern and Southeastern Markets 


% Member of the Food Administration. 


A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY we. 


Importers and Exporters 


WILCOX BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position to Supply 
North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and Other Oriental Products. 
Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and Other Vessels 


General Oable Address: 
“PACAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 


Cops: ABO 5th, Scott’s 10th Edition, Western Union, 
Bentley’s Phrase, Lieber’s 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 
Riverside 1901. 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer all grades 


Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
Hard and Soft eat Flour 


¥% Member of the Food Administration. 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 


Leading Export Millers of the Pacific Coast 
Daily Capacity, 10,000 Barrels 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LIVERPOOL 
Henry Williams & Co., Agents 


HONG KONG 
Quan Kai & Co., Agents 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
C. B. Stout, Agent 


* Member of the Food Administration. 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U. S. A. 


From the soft wheats of the Pacific Northwest and the hard wheats of 
Dakota and Montana, we make flours suitable for all world’s markets. 
Direct water shipment from our tide-water mill via the Panama Canal 
to all Atlantic, foreign and domestic markets. 
Cable Address: “Eremco” Codes: A B C 5th Edition; Western Union; 


Lieber’s ; Riverside 1901 
#&Member of the Food Administration. 


Centennial Mill Company 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


* Member of the Food Administration. 


Cables, “CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 




















SOFT WHEAT Pasco Flour Mills Company 
ig iri 2 SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
a aa [es seusnigy an en whente ot tee Pacific ge "§ Mager? the Feod Administration, 
% Member of the Food Administration. 
Dement Bros. Co. | | A.H. HANKERSON & CO. | | Ravalli Flour The J.W. Denio Milling Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Flour Distributer and Exporter 


Millers and Exporters 
Established in 1881 WALLA ala 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels om. 


¥% Member of the Food Administration 


ty = ng Ba had me 
ty Prod 
Rav: li Cereal & ‘Flour Mill Co. 
Missoula, Montana 
¥% Member of the Food Administration. 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
Shippers of Montana and Wyoming Wheat, 


Flour Mills and General Office 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
¥* Member of the Food Administration 








Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker 
and Pastry Flours 


WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 
*% Member of the Food Administration. 


Novelty Mill Co. 


SEATTLE, .WASH. 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Blue-stem Patent and 
Cut-off Flours. 
%* Member of the Food Administration. 


Montana Flour Mills Company 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
GENERAL OFFICES 
LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels 
¥% Member of the Food Administration. 


Cheyenne Milling Co. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


% Member of the Food Administration. 








The Peacock Mill Co. 


inh 
FREEWATER, OREGON The SI kane Flour 

We are located in the best soft wheat belt SPOKANE, WASH. 
in the world and make a spe- uaes 5 Exclusively Washington 


1 
cialty of soft wheat Bluestem Wheat 


flour. 
* Member of the Food Administration % Member of the Food Administration. 


Polson Flour Mills 
POLSON, MONTANA 
Montana Hard Wheat 
Flours 
*% Member of the Food Administration. 


Salt Lake & Jordan Mill 


& Elevator Co. 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Manufactured i Utah and Idaho 


ea 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
¥% Member of the Food Administration. 








Mark P. Miller Milling Co. 


Millers of high grade soft wheat 
biscuit and pastry flours. 


Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Wash. 
% Member of the Food Administration. 


CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers and Exporters 


Correspondence solicited. 
*% Member of the Food Administration 


Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. Montana 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. FIsHER, Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
* Member of the Food Administration. 





The Colusa Milling 
. 
& Grain Co. Beis Forwarders 
Write us. 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
% Member of the Food Administration. 











Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Pendleton Roller Mills 
PENDLETON, OREGON 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
Straight club wheat flour 


28 pecialty 
WAITSBURG. PWASH., U.S.A. a specialty 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes—A B 0, 5th Edition, Western Union. Capacity, 800 Barrels a Day 
%& Member of the Food Administration. 


*% Member of the Food Administration. 


The Bozeman Milling 
Company  vonrana 
Manufacturers of High Grade Hard Wheat 
Flour and Rolled Oats. 

Flour Mill My, mee Aya 1,000 feanti. 


Cereal Mill spoaiy 300 arrels. 
¥* Member of the Food dmablercation, 
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write — 
The Cleveland — Akron Bag Co. 
ce 


LEVELLAND, Oo. 

















State Milling Company Cascade Milling & Elevator 
Millers of Company Cascade, Montana 
Hard Wheat Flours High Grade Montana Flours 


an 
MANHATTAN, MONT. Shippers of Wheat 
%& Member of the Food Administration. % Member of the Food Administration. 














American Falls Milling Co. 


LIMITED 
AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 
Brands: ‘‘Ambrosia’’ and ‘‘Oneida”’ 
Capacity, 600 Barrels Per Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 








CUT chewing is a new and 

_ better way tobaceo—rich 
tobacco, shredded, lightly 

salted—no éxcess sweetening. A small 


chew lasts and satisfies. 


Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY 
1107 Broadway, New York City 

















